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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


guay (pp. 6, 7) 
}One-Period Lesson Plan 


ECTIVES 


| 1. To introduce discussion of the Good Neighbor Policy 
y studying the life of the people in one of the South Ameri- 
lan republics. 
| 2. To see whether the welfare ideas current in Uruguay 
Id be applied in other countries. 
8. To explore the basis for Uruguay’s economic activity. 


BISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


| Uruguay has pioneered in social legislation. Describe 
hree laws that promote the welfare of its citizens. Does 
state that passes laws to improve the welfare of its people 
pcessarily have to be a democracy? Can you name a state 
at has many welfare laws without being a democracy? 
) Peron of Argentina, Uruguay’s neighbor, has recently in- 
Reduced legislation designed to improve the conditions of 
he working class. He has been called paternalistic. What 
® the difference between paternalism and democratic 
Social reform? Does it matter haw reforms are obtained? 
' One of the principal reasons for the backward industrial 
Mevelopment of Uruguay is the lack of sufficient coal, oil 
ind iron ore. How do these three make it possible for a 
euntry to become industrial? 


IVITY 
Compare the outfit of a gaucho with that of the American 
®owboy. Point out the Spanish origin of the cowboy’s dress. 
- Have a student read W. H. Hudson’s book on the country, 
The Purple Land, and make a report on it. 


REFERENCES 


» Uruguay, Vigorous Democracy, Coordinator of Inter- 
sAmerican Affairs, Commerce Department Building, Wash- 
Mgton, D. C. Free. : 
Inside Latin America, John Gunther. Harper, 1941. $3.50. 
» Latin America, a Brief History, F. A. Kirkpatrick. Mac- 
Han, 1939. $3.75. : 
Pan-American Union, Pan American Building, Washing- 


ton, D. C. American Nations Series includes a- booklet on 
Uruguay, 5c. 


New Tasks for New Metals (pp. 8, 9) 


Economic development is dependent on raw materials. 
They ar: the silent generals of great campaigns in which 
chimneys and furnaces produce victories. Our complex 
technological civilization requires an increasingly greater 
variety of products from the four corners of the world. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Every invention begets another. Prove this statement 
from the material found in the article. 

What are stockpiles? What stockpiles would you expect 
the United States to build up in times of peace? When the 
last war broke owt can you guess what natural resources 
were badly missing? 

“The key to Allied victory in the last war can be found 
in the machine tools of Detroit.” What are machine tools? 
Visualize the tools that go into making a General Sherman 
tank or an airplane engine. The enormous number of tanks 
and airplanes made in the U. S. not only supplied our own 
forces but those of our Allies, under lend-lease. Develop an 
argument justifying the statement in quotes. 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTION 


Have a good science student deliver a short talk on the 
physical properties of the five metals. Inquire of the chem- 
istry department whether they have samples available to 
pass around the room. 


REFERENCES 
Scientific Américan, April, 1944, pp. 154-55 (Indium) 
Scientific American, June, 1946, pp. 249-51 (Beryllium) 
Popular Science, April, 1946, pp. 121-23 (Tantalum) 
Business Week., Jan. 5, 1945, p. 28 (Tungsten) 


Mr. District Attorney (pp. 10, 11) 


The D.A., after the mayor, is probably the best known 
civil servant in local government. He shines in all sensa-— 








Magazine Roundup (p. 5) \ 
COMING NEXT WEEK Phosphorus — In times of famine, such as is being 


December 2, 1946 perienced now in parts of Europe and throughout Asia, 
problem of agriculture receives the spotlight of attenti 
Anything that contributes to an increase in our crops ne 
to be studied. Phosphate fertilizers are essential ingredie 
in food production. 


Trusteeship: A visualized treatment of a tangled prob- 
lem before the United Nations General Assembly. 
Poland: Europe’s buffer state for centuries holds its 

first postwar elections — Another in our United Na- 


tion “biography” series. 
Local Courts: A study of their powers and methods of DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


operations in Yourtown — A Good Citizenship ar- Why should the Food and Agriculture Organization 

ticle. the United Nations be concerned at this time with t 
Dodecanese: The story of the strategic Mediterranean world’s supply of phosphates? Considering that the supp 

islands — a Know Your World feaure. of phosphate rock is limited, what would you suggest ag 
control to guarantee its distribution to those countries th 
are in dire need of it? 

What other important elements are needed to fertili 
the soil? Are they, too, hard to obtain? Why is Euro 
short of them? 

Scotland — The Scots are famous as emigrants. They ha 
settled and pioneered in Canada, Australia, the Unite 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS States and elsewhere. 


Does a grand jury meet regularly in your county? How DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
is it chosen? What are its duties? May it act without the aid 


of the district attorney? 

Does the D.A. appear in a civil case? What is the dif- 
ference between civil and criminal cases? Are the people 
as a whole interested in most civil cases? 

How is « trial jury chosen? How does it differ from a 
grand jury? 

’ Without the procurement of evidence the D.A. cannot ‘ y 

prepare a Deal gps against a suspect. Has your police Q UIC Ki Q U I L 

department expert facilities for the detection of crime, such 

as a fingerprint department, chemical laboratory, ballistics TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 
expert? Are police cars equipped with two-way radio sets? 

Do you know whether there has been any investigation 
of your police department that has disclosed shady con- 
nections with characters of the underworld? What has been 
done about it? Among politicians it is accepted as a truism 
that voters will upset the administration sooner over an issue 
of police corruption than over anything else. Why? 











tional trails. He is the focus of action in the continual battle 
against crime. His publicity as D.A. makes him a possible 
candidate for higher position as in the case of Thomas 
Dewey of New York. 


Why have the Scots found it necessary to leave the 
homeland and migrate all over the world? Can Scotlan 
support a population as large as England’s? What small i 
dustries can be developed in Scotland with the installatie 
of hydroelectric power in the Highland? 


1. Give an example of social legislation. (minimum wage 
8-hour day, old age pension, etc.) . i 
2. Name one resource that keeps Uruguay from beco 

ing industrial. (coal, oil, iron) 

3. What metal stockpiles would we have to build up 
case of war? (tungsten, tantalum, beryllium) 

4. What is the chief use of tungsten? (machine tools) 

5. What is the effect of coating camera lenses 
ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS tungsten salts? (increases their yeni: * 

Visit a criminal court and write a description of the 6. What is the popular name for the South Ameria 
procedures. cowboy? (gaucho) 

Make charts showing the steps in the prosecution of crime 7. What do we call the mixture of two metals? (alloy) 
from the time the crime is discovered until the judge sen- 8. What mineral is essential for healthy crops? (pha 
tences the criminal. phorus) 

Stage a mock trial and appoint superior students for the 9. What is the name of the body that hears evidence am 
important jobs of judge, prosecuting attorney, defendant’s returns an indictment? (grand jury) 
attorney, witnesses on both sides, the court clerk and the 10. What county officer is charged with prosecuti 
jury. crimes against the people? (district attorney) 





REFERENCES 


Your Community, J. C. Colcord. Russell Sage Foundation, ; 

New York, N. Y., 1941. 85c. 7 reeeee, sore eee 3-(F); 4-(F); 5-(T); 6-( y 

From the D.A.’s Office, Arthur Train. Scribner, New Il. Mr. District Attorney: ‘]-indictment; 2-police; 3-defense 

York, N. Y., 1939. $3.00. 4-12; 5-judge. "g 

P ; = s . III. New Metals: 4, 2, 1, 5, 3, 1, 1, 3. : 

* a. P. H. Landis, Ginn, New York, IV. Magazine Roundup: 1-(b); 2-(c); 3-(c); 4-(a); 5-(a)s 
-i., - 1.10. V. Pictures: 1-Republican; 2-gauchos. 


Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 
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“Home for the Brave” — 


DOES not matter about their names. It is what they did that 
made the news. It was their courage that prompted President 
Truman to give them help. ° 

There were forty-eight of them. They crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean in four tiny fishing sloops. The largest of the sloops was a 
forty-footer powered by a small engine and a single sail. One of the 
boats was at sea continuously for 74 days. The forty-eight were 
refugees. They had come from the small country of Estonia on the 
Baltic Sea in northeast Europe. They were trying to escape a 
political system they did not like. 

These forty-eight sturdy people braved the stormy ocean 
voyage in small boats because America is still the dream world for 
those who wish to live where man is free. They hoped to find a 
way to become citizens of the United States. Their faith and their 
courage moved many American hearts, including President 
Truman’s. 

When the four small boats reached the coast of the United 
States, the occupants were told what they already knew: None of 
you has an immigration permit and you cannot enter the United 
States. Estonia’s annual quota of 116 immigrants is already filled. 
There is a long waiting list. 

But hundreds of offers of help came from all corners of our 
country. Food, candy, and gallons of milk were delivered to the 
small boats by “Americans touched by the plight of the travelers.” 
Appeals were sent to President Truman. He asked members of his 
Cabinet to seek a way to arrange for the refugees to remain here 
and become citizens of our country. Soon afterwards, President 
Truman announced that the. Estonian refugees would not be 
deported and would later be given immigration visas to permit 
them to remain. 

This is Thanksgiving week. Three hundred and twenty-five 
years ago the Pilgrims of the good ship Mayflower — after a terrify- 
ing Atlantic voyage the year before — held a glorious day of Thanks- 
giving after their first harvest in 1621. Like those Pilgrims of old, 
the small band of happy Estonians who made a similar voyage may 
this week celebrate their own special day of thanks for this “land of 
the free.” : 

+ But this handful of refugees is only a tiny fraction of the thou- 
sands of Europeans — made homeless by the war — who look with 
longing eyes to our “land of the free,” our “home of the brave.” 

Our immigration laws permit only a few foreigners to enter our 
country each year. President Truman has said he will ask Congress 
to permit more refugees to make their homes here. He may suggest 
that we allow thousands of Balts to settle in Alaska. 

Many people, especially labor leaders, oppose opening our 
gates except wide enough for the present small number of immi- 
grants to enter. Their reasons are no doubt good ones. Certainly we 
dare not open the gates wide and say “welcome” to all who are 
oppressed in their own lands. That would indeed upset our whole 
social and business life. 

But these are troublous times in the world. Surely we can share 
a little more of our “land of the free.” Somewhere in the three 
million square miles of our country we could easily find room for 
more than a handful of courageous refugees. Surely we are brave 
enough to make room in the “home of the brave” for many more 
homes for the brave. 


OUR FRONT COVER: Three hundred and pared wild turkey and venison, brought 
twenty-five years ago, the Pilgrims cele- from the surrounding woods by their hus- 
brated a Day of Thanksgiving in gratitude bands and sons. On Thanksgiving Day, 
for the success of their first harvest. In the 1946, Americans will be mindful of others 
Plymouth Colony, the hardy womenfolk pre- who have less to be thankful for. 
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so great that deliveries are still slow, 
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7 iter? 
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old. And typing is so easy on a Smith-Corona. Its 84 
character, full size, four row keyboard is the regulation 
standard keyboard...the same as on big office machines. 

See the Silent model (be/ow) at your dealers now. .. 


note the special features for easier, faster typing! 











TABULATOR 


It makes typing in columns 


easy. Simple in Operation 
ther time-saving devices 
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Simplified Margin Control 
peed Booster, One stroke 
ibbon Reverse, for clearer 
Writing and saving ribbons. 
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Digests of Important Articles in Current Periodicals 


These articles were selected to present diverse opinions and 
to stimulate further reading. The points of view they present 
are not necessarily those of Scholastic Magazines. 


Phosphorus: Bottleneck of World’s Hunger 


By James Rorty 
Harper’s Magazine, November, 1946 


Like the air we breathe, phosphorus is necessary to every 
form of life. It is in the food we eat, and in our blood and 
bones. But there is a shortage of phosphorus in many parts 
of the world. Unless something is done quickly, this phos- 
phorus shortage will spell disaster for the world’s agriculture, 
economy, and health. 

Phosphate (the more common name for the mineral in 
its usable form) is a fertilizer. It improves the soil, en- 
riches produce, and helps to maintain diversified crops. In 
today’s hungry world, it is a critical raw material. The 
United States, with more than half of the world’s phos- 
phate reserves, is only now realizing this, But the fact that 
it is a critical raw material has been recognized by other 
countries for decades. 

As far back as World War I, Germany and Japan were 
stock-piling phosphate. Germany obtained some of her phos- 
phate as a by-product of steel manufacture in Alsace-Lor- 
raine. But much of it came from Florida, the chief source 
of U. S. phosphate rock. Japan also imported U. S. phos- 
phate. Besides Florida, the western states of Idaho, Utah, 
Montana, and Wyoming also are rich in phosphate. Two 
other major phosphate sources are in the Pacific — on Ocean 
Island and Nauru Island, both British-controlled. 

After World War | the National Fertilizer Association and 
50 producers and distributors of fertilizers were found 
guilty of restricting the supply of phosphate and other soil 
minerals. For these illegal practices, they were fined $260,- 
000. Twice before, in 1903 and 1926, the fertilizer pro- 
ducers were found guilty on similar charges. 

The United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization 
is now trying to pick up the pieces of the world’s scattered 
food economy. An FAO survey showed that France, with 
its North African phosphate mines, is the only European 
country which can meet its own phosphate requirements. 
Germany, which hopes to get 175,000 tons, actually needs 
360,000 tons. 

China and India are both in desperate need of phosphate 
to restore and develop their impoverished agriculture. The 
United States could use millions of tons to restore its 
eroded soil. 

The U. S. has enough reserves for its own needs, and 
a good share of the world’s requirements, too. But we can- 
not produce even enough for ourselves because “the Ameri- 


can fertilizer trust and its Washington lobby won't let us.” 
The phosphorus bottleneck must be broken, if we are to 

carry out a foreign policy designed to'end world hunger 
and build world peace. What is needed, says Mr. Rorty, 


is international control of phosphorus, 


Do the Armed Forces Rule Washington? 
Magazine Digest, November, 1946 


Has the “dollar diplomacy” of the 1920s and the “Good 
Neighbor” diplomacy of the 1930s been succeeded by an 
atomic diplomacy, directed by the Army and Navy? 

Yes, says this article, based on articles in various maga- 
zines. Our most important diplomatic posts are held by 
generals — Walter Bedell Smith, Ambassador to Russia, and 
George C. Marshall, special envoy to China. 

In Washington, the all-important Joint Research and 
Development Board, although a civilian group, operates 
under military restrictions. The armed. force’s Central In- 
telligence Group furnishes the information on which the 
State Department acts. And the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
still operates as the coordinating agency for joint opera- 
tions by Britain and the United States. | 

“The people’s elected representatives have been entrust- 
ing the bulk of foreign policy-making to the Army and 
Navy,” concludes Magazine Digest. And our military lead- 
ers are anxious also “to extend their control over domestic 
affairs.” 














Not So Bonnie Scotland 


By Ross Campbell 
The Atlantic Monthly, November, 1946 


“That’s the trouble with you Scots from overseas,” a bit- 
ter Scotsman told Ross Campbell, whose great-grandparents 
emigrated from Edinburgh to Australia. “You dream of 
bonnie Scotland. You think Scotland is all pipers and kilts, 
and Annie Laurie and Bob Roy.” 

Actually, to the Scots who know better, their country is 
in a bad way. Two-fifths of Scotland’s people depend on 
coal-fed heavy- industries, like shipbuilding, which boom in 
wartime and then slump. The Scots, who used to be @ 
rugged people, now show the ill effects of decades of under- 
feeding and bad housing. The romantic Highlands are now 
going to waste. Millions of acres of land which could be 
used to raise food are rented out to English and American 
sportsmen for shooting. 

Many Scotsmen (but by no means all of them) believe 
that Scotland’s greatest curse is England. They want more 
self-government, and do not like to be treated like poor 
relations by their English neighbors to the south, 


































Three Lions 


“La Carreta,’’ a monument in Montevideo, is a life-size 


bronze representation of Uruguay's covered wagon days. 


Little Country with BIG Ideas 


“em aY COUNTRY is a little shaver with big ideas,” re- 
marked Victor Rodriguez, a Uruguayan farmer em- 
ployed on a fruit and corn farm near Durazno. Victor 

lifted up a hollow gourd filled with mate, South America’s 
tea. He sipped the drink through a silver straw with a 
strainer at one end, and chatted with a North American re- 
porter. “As it is the smallest of South American countries, 
you might think Uruguay would tag along behind its big 
neighbors,” Victor observed. “Instead, it has led them all in 
democratic government. 


Social Legislation 

“Take myself, for instance. Consider what benefits I get 
and you will see why I judge myself better off here than in 
any other country. Mine is the only democratic nation that 
gives me, a farm laborer, the same protections as industrial 
workers. I work only a 48-hour week, a maximum that was 
established in 1915. My government’s 8-hour working day 
law was the first in all South America. A minimum wage law 
guarantees me better earnings than farm workers get in 
many of the world’s prominent nations.” 

Victor’s wife came up and he introduced her. 

“The women of my country probably have more inde- 
pendence than the women of any other country in South 
America,” Victor continued. “My wife is allowed to vote — 
indeed, everyone over 18 is fined by our governnient if he 
or she does not go to the polls. My wife has free maternity 
care, She also has the right to divorce me if I treat her 
badly,” he laughed. “For Uruguay was the first Latin Amer- 
ican republic to permit divorce.” 

“I notice you have a large family,” said the reporter. “Do 
you run up big doctor’s bills?” 


“No doctor’s bills at all,” Victor answered. “We get free 
medical care, as well as ‘with pay’ vacations. We Uruguay- 
ans also get retirement benefits when we reach the age of 
60. There are, in addition, workers’ compensation and child 
welfare. Of course, all of this really is not absolutely free. 
A fraction of every pay check goes toward our general wel- 
fare fund. But our employers contribute a much larger share 
of this fund, as does the government. 

“Here’s something else that will interest you,” added 
Victor, “our progressive education. My third son can tell 
you about it. He is just finishing high school and wants to be 
an architect. I will call him from the house. Ho, Luis- 
Luis, come out and meet the North American.” 

The reporter shook the dark-haired boy’s hand. “Do you 
go to a public school, Luis?” “Oh yes, Senor. Every one of 
our schools is a public school. Every child must go to 
school.” 

“To study architecture, you will have to go to college, Can 
you afford it?” the reporter asked. “Oh, Senor, that is no 
worry. Uruguay is the only country in the world where 
tuition is free right on through college and university.” 


Early History 

“Since the government is able to arrange all of these bene- 
fits, the country must have a very democratic history,” the 
reporter remarked. 

“Democratic ideas developed early,” answered Luis, “be- 
cause Uruguay had no gold to attract oppressive Spanish 
conquistadores. The early pioneers were Portuguese settlers 
from Brazil looking for grazing land rather than for loot. 
They arrived in eastern Uruguay around 1624. In 1726, the 
Spaniard, de Zabala, founded Montevideo, our capital. He 
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ousted the Portuguese. The colonists chafed under 


‘3 


‘Spanish rule. Led: by Jose Gervasio Artigas, a philosopher 


and soldier, they joined Argentine revolutionists, rebelled in 
1814, and drove out the Spaniards. 

“Then Artigas turned on the Argentines and defeated 
them. He governed as dictator of Uruguay until 1820, when 
the Portuguese from Brazil re-invaded Uruguay. In 1828 a 
famous revolutionary band, known as The Thirty-Three, 
was organized by Juan Antonio Lavalleja, a lieutenant of 
Artigas. He declared Uruguay independent, and raised an 
army that defeated the Portuguese. Our constitution was 
written in 1830, But for 70 years we had trouble developing 
a stable republic because we had so many different govern- 
ments and were drawn into a war against Paraguay. Our 
great president, Jose Batlle y Ordonez, in 1903 united our 
country and began the far-reaching social legislation of 
which we boast today.” 

“To carry out these social reforms, your country — which 
is only about the size of our state of Nebraska — must be 
quite well off economically,” suggested the reporter. 


Exports of Mect and Wool 


“Yes, ours is a modestly prosperous state, although there 
is bad inflation at present,” answered the father. “We are a 
very fertile agricultural country. Look around you and what 
do you see? Just rolling grassland, farms and orchards loop- 
ing over low 2,000-foot hills, and everywhere the purple 
shrub which gives Uruguay its other name: Purple Land. 

“To the south of the Negro River are orchards, vineyards, 
grain-fields, and plots of linseed for the linseed oil which is 
our chief export crop. To the north of the Negro, you will 
see the huge flocks of sheep which supply a good part of the 
world’s wool. You also will see what probably is the finest 
cattle-grazing land on earth, a continuation of the Argentine 
pampas. On it you find so many head of livestock that if 
they all were brought together and divided equally among 
the people of Uruguay, each family could have over 20 cat- 
tle and 30 sheep.” 

“One of my older brothers works on the largest estancia 
(ranch) in Uruguay,” piped up Luis. “It covers about 2,000- 
000 acres. Although over 90 per cent of our land can be cul- 
tivated, only about 10 per cent is farmed. The rest goes for 
grazing.” 

“You really have not seen Uruguay,” resumed the father, 
“until you go to our stockyards at Montevideo. There you 
will be deafened by the bellowing of acres of steers and the 
bleating of thousands of sheep, all herded in droves by 
gauchos. These tanned cowboys mostly dress like your U. S. 
cowhands, but a few still wear the old garb — divided skirts, 
soft riding boots, and white wool poncho. 


Government Ownership 


“On giant scales the cattle are weighed 50 at a time. The 
best are bought by packing companies to be slaughtered and 
kept in huge frigorificos — freezing plants which employ a 
fifth of all Uruguayans. Many frigorificos process 4,000 cattle 
and 7,000 sheep a day. About 25 per cent of all the beef is 
bought in this way for meat and sold all over the world, the 
hides often going to Britain for shoe leather. The meat is not 
quite as tasty, perhaps, as Argentine or U. S. beef because 
our cattle cannot feed on alfalfa. Alfalfa does not grow well 
in Uruguay.” 

“Are these ranches government-owned?” inquired the re- 
porter. “No,” answered the farmer. “They mostly are private 





ranches and private farms. However, the 


government runs — 
many meat packing houses, although quite a few of the big 
meat packers are U. S. and British firms. Unlike the U. S., 
our government owns all streetcars, bus lines, railroads, 
electric light plants, telephone and telegraph, and banks.” 

“You have stressed your farms. Has Uruguay no minerals — 
and heavy industry?” the reporter asked. “Unfortunately, 
we have no big industry,” the farmer replied. “We have 
scant iron, coal, and oil. We must import most of our coal, 
That is why our government, with U. S. materials, is finish- 
ing a hydroelectric plant on the Negro River, hoping to 
electrify Uruguay with waterpower instead of with im- 
ported coal.” 

“That does not mean that we have no minerals whatever,” 
added Luis. “We have some gold, silver, copper, mica, and 
in the south, much talc, our biggest mineral export. And 
there are many varieties of beautiful marble. You will find 
the marble in our skyscrapers and beautiful buildings. . . . 
Hey, what’s all the noise?” 


Elections on November 24 


Bursting it on the group came the Rodriguez’ eldest son 
with a group of young men. “We’ve been to Durazno, and 
President Amezaga is campaigning. It was so exciting!” 

“Senor,” explained his father, “our presidential elections 
are held on November 24. Amezaga is the leader of the 
Colorado (liberal) party, which has introduced most of our 
modern social reforms; it had been staunchly anti-fascist 
throughout the war. Eduardo Victor Haedo_is Amezaga’s 
opponent. He is of the Blanco (conservative) party, which 
is pro-fascist and is backed by Argentina. Argentina re- 
cently has refused .to send Uruguay salt and wheat. We 
used to get nearly our whole supply of these commodities 
from Argentina.” 

“Well,” said Luis stubbornly, “our country may be tiny, 
but we are plucky. We were on the Allied side in both 
World Wars I and II. Our capital is the hub of many Inter- 
American conferences. We have the best democracy in: 
Latin America and we want to keep it that way.” 





Workers move bags of grain into a Montevideo ware- 
house. The warehouse is owned by the government. 




























NEW 
METALS 


“As strong as iron. . . clear 
as crystal . . . heavy as lead 
black as coal.” You've 
used these expressions over and 
over. But have you heard any 
of these: “Light as beryllium” 
“rare as tantalum”. . . “tough 
as tungsten”? Probably not. 
These rare metals, and others like them, are only beginning 
to be recognized for the important parts they play in our 
mechanized and industrialized world. ‘ 

Get it anywhere, anyhow — but get it now! That was the 
order of the day when Uncle Sam was looking for strategic 
raw materials for war production. War requirements and 
scientific ingenuity uncovered thousands of new uses for 
dozens of rare metals. They are ready to serve you in peace- 
time in many ways. : 

Here is the story ot five of these metals: 





Beryllium Machine Part 


Tungsten to Make Steel Hard 


Asked the chief reason for Germany’s defeat in World 
War II, a former Nazi bigwig quickly answered, “We ran 
out of tungsten.” That was how much importance our 
enemy placed on the metal which adds armor-piercing power 
to shells and rockets. 

Desperate maneuvers were made during the war to get 
wolfram, the ore from which tungsten is extracted. In neu- 
tral Portugal, wolfram prices shot to the sky, as Allied rep- 
resentatives tried to outbid Germans. When the Allies 
stopped shipping oi] to Spain in February, 1944, Spain 
retaliated by refusing to export wolfram, Wolfram ore from 
remote parts of China was flown by American planes to 
India, where it was shipped to the United States. 

Tungsten is the gray metal which permits steel to “get 
hot without losing its temper.” It is used in electric light 
bulbs as a thin but tough wire filament. Powdered tungsten, 








mixed with carbon and cobalt, is put under immense pres- 
sure to make intensely hard machine tools. Tungsten salts 
are used in a new type of aerial camera lens. Equipped 
with tungsten-salt lenses, your new camera can take pic- 
tures at twice the speed of any other lens. 

When World War II started, the U. S. was importing 
most of its tungsten from China, Burma, and Malaya, but 
we had built up no adequate stockpile. 

There is little high-grade tungsten ore in the United 
States. But a lucky strike in 1940 at Idaho’s Yellow Pine 
mountain turned up a rich new source. Meanwhile, Bolivia, 
Brazil, and Argentina have increased their tungsten output, 
Three-fourths of the tungsten imported into the United 
States in 1945 came from South America, 


Molybdenum from the Rockies 


There is a silvery-white metal with a bluish tint which 
robs tungsten of some of its importance. It is molybdenum 
(pronounced moe-LIBB-dee-num), which is only half the 
weight of tungsten and can replace it for most purposes. 
For molybdenum there was no wild international search, 
Two-thirds of the world’s known molybdenum is produced 
from a single mountain in the Colorado Rockies. A ton of 
ore is needed to get a yield of six pounds of “moly,” but 
the supply is ample. Molybdenum is also produced as & 


by-product in U, S. copper mines. The United States pro- 


duces nine-tenths of the world’s supply, with the rest com- 
ing from Canada, Chile, Mexico, and Norway. 

To save scarce tungsten, the Government ordered the use 
of three pounds of molybdenum for every pound of tungstea 
in high-speed steel tools made during the war. Both metals 
remove from steel its tendency to “creep,” or stretch under 
strain and heat. 

Airplane propellers and motors, spinning steadily at tre 
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forked of all are the bearings within the whirring parts. 
"Up to a few years ago, the bearings had to be replaced 
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' after every 200 hours of flight. Now, thanks to indium, a 


soft pliable metal the weight of tin, bearings can be made 
to last as long as the motors they serve. 


Indium — Down from $20,000 an Ounce 


Indium was only a laboratory curiosity ten years ago. 
First samples of the metal, obtained as a by-product in the 
production of zinc, were made in 1867. They cost $20,000 
an ounce. In 1936 jewelers found indium would improve 
the workability of gold. Alloyed (mixed) with gold, it 
serves as a firm solder for attaching metal to glass. A few 
other minor uses, notably in dentistry, increased the call 
for indium. Production went up, and the price went down. 
By the time it had become a strategic war material, the 
price was down to $7.50 an ounce. 

Indium is used on bearings as a final coating only a few 
hundred-thousandths of an inch thick. It has a wear-resist- 
ant quality which is added to the strength and stiffness of 
steel, the stretchiness of silver, and the “greasiness” of lead. 
The resulting four-way combination is unbeatable. Only tiny 
quantities of indium are necessary, so there has never been 
any real shortage of it. 


Tantalum for Surgery 


There are only a few metals that cannot be found in 
some quantity within the mineral-rich United States. But 
one of them is tantalum, seven times as valuable as precious 
silver, which it closely resembles. 

One of tantalum’s most fascinating applications is in 
surgery. Tantalum resists chemical changes and is un- 
affected by body fluids. For this reason surgeons can use 
tantalum wire to tie frayed nerve ends together — and 
leave the metal permanently inside the body. The wire they 
use is so fine it is difficult to see. Surgeons must work solely 
by the sense of feeling. 


Tantalum was a vital ingredient in wartime radar equip- 
ment, and also is used in making synthetic rubber and 
nylon. Because of tantalum’s recent use in radio tubes, the 
tones of your favorite orchestra will come more smoothly 
and clearly through your loudspeaker. 

More than half of the world’s tantalum comes from dry, 
barren northeastern Brazil, It is mined from coal-black 
tantalite, found near the surface in more than 400 Brazilian 
mines. The deposits are each so small that modern mining 
equipment is impractical, The water needed for the mining 
is brought over the mountains by burros in 20-gallon tanks. 
So vital was tantalite during the war that it was flown here 
from Brazil on an A-1 priority. 

Bits of tantalum are also found in another ore, honey- 
colored mercolite, which is scattered among many other 
minerals. The biggest United States mercolite deposit is im 
New Mexico. 


Beryllium — Helps Copper Cut Steel 


Gray beryllium is like the seasoning added to a thick 
steak. Less than a two-per-cent proportion of beryllium 
alloyed with copper adds just the right touch. It makes the 
soft red metal so hard that it will cut steel. The alloy of 
beryllium and copper makes the finest springs for every- 
thing from wrist-watches to the firing devices controlling 
giant guns. 

The simple atomic structure of beryllium makes it trans- 
parent to X-rays, and it is used as the “window” in X-ray 
tubes. It played its part in the atomic bomb, too. A beryl- 
lium neutron was used to bombard and split the uranium 
atom. 

Beryllium comes from six-sided beryl] crystals, poor rela- 
tions of the emerald. It ranks with abundant aluminum and 
magnesium among the light metals. But there is little beryl- 
lium in the United States. Most of the beryllium used here 
comes from Brazil and Argentina. Other major sources of 
beryllium are India, Madagascar, and Australia. 





Office of Inter-American Affairs ; 


Tantalite, found in the Brazilian mountains, is mined and processed without benefit of modern equipment. | 


Above, tantalite is washed and dried in the sun. In man’s hand, top, page 8, are bits of tantalite ore. 
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In addition to his investigation and trial work, the dist si 
attorney is the legal adviser to the county board, the county 





clerk, and other county Officials. If someone should bring a + few 
lawsuit against the county, the “D.A.” would act as its o 
: more 


: lawyer. 
e e Suppose the county bought a new snow plow. When the . 
& ric first big blizzard came along, the superintendent of roads Z. 
ordered his men to put the new machine to work. They Se hiv 
reported later that the plow broke down several times, and S 
ratege enough 

that it did not do a thorough job. The snow plow company 


1 
Aiftorney could not fix the machine and refused to change it for o. 
advi istri or gull 


another one. On the advice of the district attorney, the 









superintendent refused to pay for the plow. The company oa 
sued the county. It would be the district attorney’s job to ‘naa 
The “D.A.” is the most important man represent the county when the case came to court. omy 
in the community’s war against crime How the “D.A.” Gets His Job of the 
son mu 
In all but five states, the voters of each county elect their State 
T IS a crime in New York State to go fishing or to “play” _— district attorneys. The governors select them in Alabama, § time a1 
on Sunday. If you ride in a long-distance bicycle race Florida, Georgia, and New Mexico. In Connecticut, the usually 
more than twelve hours out of the twenty-four, you judges of the superior court make the choice. torney 
will have broken another law. Although a district attorney usually serves a single county, ously it 
3 Thousands of laws like these clutter up the statute books the states sometimes combine two or more counties into dis-§ to go fr 
of the forty-eight states. Violating them is just as much a tricts. There is then one prosecutor for each district. The to the « 
crime as stealing $5,000. But most local officials either usual term of office is four years, but some states have two- 
ignore these laws or have forgotten that they exist. Probably year or six-year terms. In large counties, several criminal 
there are thousands of New Yorkers who have gone fishing cases often must be handled at the same time, and the Whe 
on Sunday and have never been brought to justice for their “D. A.” appoints assistants. tion, th 
crime! The “D. A.’s” office is busier than ever these days. Crime his case 
Even if you were arrested and charged with breaking one in the United States is on the increase. Last year criminals the law 
of these “dead” laws, the case probably would never be committed the record number of 1,565,541 known major beyond 
brought to court. Mr. District Attorney would not be likely offenses. That is about one major crime for every 90 people! burden 
to press the charge. When any important state law is broken, For the first six months of 1946, the number of crimes was First 
it is the duty of the district attorney in the area where the 13 per cent higher than the number committed in the first a jury. 
crime was committed to prosecute the case. half of 1945. duty. B 
District attorneys could not possibly enforce every law on When the police round up a person suspected of a crime, honest] 
the books, however. If they made the attempt, they would they turn over their evidence to the district attorney. He in good 
never find time to pursue the really dangerous criminals in turn must present that evidence to a grand jury. This is a peorne: 
the community. Because he has this power to decide which body of from seven to twenty-three persons, chosen by lot es 
crimes are worth prosecuting, the district attorney has been from a list of citizens of the county: The grand jury is sum- He a 
called the most important single link in the chain of law 
enforcement. ° 


Handles Cases for the County 


This “chain” has many links — the local police, the justice 
of the peace, the various civil and criminal courts of the 
Federal Government and the state governments. 

Every state sets up its own judicial system, and there are 
variations in each system. But every state is divided into 
counties. It is in the thousands of county court houses 
throughout the nation that serious offenses against state laws 
are handled. 

The district attorney is the man who represents the state 
(or The People) — the complainant in all important criminal 
cases. In your section of the country, the district attorney 
may be known as the prosecuting attorney, the state’s attor- 
ney, or the county attorney. But by these or any other 
names, the “D.A.’s” duties are the same. 

Usually there is more hard work than drama to the 
‘“D.A.’s” job of gathering evidence and trying cases against 
the average murderer, robber, or forger. Mr. District Attor- 
ney of real life seldom has the opportunity to tackle such Acme 














The gr 
complicated and exciting murder cases as are routine for _— jt jg the job of the police to gather evidence against _enoug! 
“Mr, District Attorney” of radio fame. a suspect. The “D.A.” uses the evidence to build a ce 
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eoned to the courthouse at regular intervals to hear in secret 


the evidence against any persons suspected of a serious of- 
fense. 

According to law, a criminal suspect cannot be held for 
more than a short time, or brought to trial, unless such a.jury 
files an indictment against him. That means that a majority 
of the grand jury members must decide that the district at- 
torney has enough evidence against a suspect to justify hold- 
ing him for trial. If the grand jury decides that there is not 
enough evidence, the police must release their suspect. The 
grand jury does not rule on whether a suspect is innocent 
or guilty. 

More than half the states now allow prosecution by infor- 
mation instead of indictment for some offenses. Instead of 
presenting his evidence to the grand jury, the “D. A.” can 
file an information with the court — that is, a full description 
of the formal charges against the suspect. The accused per- 
son must then stand trial for the crime. 

States which allow this method have found that it saves 
time and money. They argue that because the grand jury 
usually makes its decision on the advice of the district at- 
torney anyway, the information method does not bring obvi- 
ously innocent persons to trial or allow the probably guilty 
to go free. What it does do is give even greater responsibility 
to the district attorney. 


His Work in the Court 


When he has obtained an indictment or filed an informa- 
tion, the “D. A.’s” work really begins. He must then argue 
his case before the judge and the 12-man trial jury. Because 
the law says that a man is innocent until he is proved guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt, the “D.A.” is paid to “bear the 
burden of proof.” 

First the “D. A.” and the lawyer for the defendant select 
a jury. Each has the right to question persons called for jury 
duty. Both must agree that the twelve persons selected will 
honestly weigh the evidence presented. After the “twelve 
good men and true” are seated in the jury box, the district 
attorney tells them what he intends to prove and calls the 
state’s witnesses. 


He asks the witnesses questions, hoping by their answers 





to convince the jury that the man on trial committed the 
crime of which he is accused. The defendant’s lawyer can 
cross-examine these witnesseg. He tries to make sure they are 
telling the truth, or to bring out weak and doubtful points 
in the case against his client. In the same way, the district 
attorney cross-examines the defendant’s witnesses in order 
to prove the guilt of the suspect. 

When all the evidence is in, the district attorney and the 


defense lawyer take turns in summing up what has been _ 


proved. The jury then decides whether the accused person 
is innocent or guilty If the jury brings back a verdict of 
guilty, the judge passes sentence on the criminal. 

Even in this last step, however, the “D. A.” usually has 
some influence. The judge may ask his advice on how severe 
a sentence ought to be given. 


When the “D.A.” Fails 

Some authorities feel that the “D. A.” has too much power 
in the community’s war on crime. They point out that where 
a corrupt political machine is responsible for the district 
attorney’s election, crime may go unpunished. 

In the early 1930s, racketeers, mobsters, and swindlers 
were able to ply their “trades” in New York City unchecked 
by law. Convinced that the district attorney was not doing 
his duty, a grand jury made good use of its power to conduct 
general investigations — even when opposed by the “D. A.” 
Ignoring threats from the underworld, the grand jury de- 
manded that a special prosecutor be appointed. 


The Average Citizen's Job 


Thomas E. Dewey, recently re-elected Governor of New 
York, got the job. As a result of his courage and efficiency, 
he was elected district attorney in 1937. His success in 
cleaning out New York’s racketeers while in that office won 
him his national reputation. - 

What happened in New York can happen anywhere. 
Where there is corruption in government, the citizens have 
it in their power to correct the situation. By serving fearlessly 
on grand juries and choosing a district attorney with care, 
the average citizen can play a major role in seeing that 
justice is done in his own community. 





The grand jury determines whether the “D.A.” has ~ In presenting the evidence to the trial jury, the “D.A.” 
_®nough evidence on a suspect to hold him for trial. 


must leave no reasonable doubt of defendant's guilt, — 














- 1. URUGUAY 


Some of the following statements 
are true, some false. Place T or F in 
the parentheses. Each counts 3. Total 
30. 


1. The 8-hour day applies only to 
industrial workers. ( ) 

2. As in other Latin American coun- 
tries of Catholic faith, divorce is banned 
by the state. ( ) 

$3. Since Uruguay has many laws 
for social welfare, the government has 
been successful in stopping inflation. 
=) 

4, Everybody over 18 has the vote 
and voting is optional. (_ ) 

5. The employer, worker, and gov- 
ernment all contribute to the welfare 
fund that provides the money for the 
many social services operated by the 
government. ( ) 

6. Uruguay is rich in 
farm land, and coal. (_ ) 

7. The absence of alfalfa in feeding 
steers reduces the tastines. of meat. 
oe 

8. A country poor in fuels can har- 
hess its rivers for power. (_ ) 


pasturage, 


9. The democratic spirit is much 
stronger in Uruguay than in Argen- 
tina. ( ) 

10. Like Argentina, Uruguay re- 


mained neutral throughout World War 
i 


My Score 





il. MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


In each of the following sentences 
a key word or phrase is missing. Fill 
in the blanks. Each counts 4. Total 20. 





STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one ke 
of the semester to the student with the best record in WORLD WEEK 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue 
Perfect score is 100 Answers in Teachers Edition 


to be awarded at the end 


1. After the grand jury hears the 
evidence it may bring in an 
2. Evidence against suspected crimi- 
nals is gathered by the __________. 
3. Witnesses for the prosecution may 
be cross-examined by the 
4. The trial jury contains 
people. 
5. After the jury brings in a verdict 
of guilty, the sen- 
tences the convicted person. 


My Score 








ill. NEW ME. ALS 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left and place 
the proper number in the parentheses. 
Each counts 3. Total 24. 


1. tungsten ( ) surgery 
) Colorado 
2. molybdenum Rockies 
— ( ) wolfram 
8. indium ( ) copper alloy 
( ) bearings 
4. tantalum ( ) lenses 
( ) electric bulbs 
5. beryllium ( ) dentistry 
My Score 





IV. MAGAZINE ROUNDUP 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Each counts 
4. Total 20. 

1. The only European country which 
can meet its own phosphate require- 
ments is: 

(a) Spain (c) Germany 
(b) France (d) Ireland 

2. In the United States the phos- 

phorous shortage is caused by: 





(a) lack of (c) monopoly 
resources (1) labor 
(b) transpor- 
tation 
3. The secret information upon 
which the U..S. State Dept. acts is ob- 
tained principally through: 
(a) newspapers (c) Central Intelli- 
(b) Drew gence Group 
Pearson (d) Civil Service 
spies 
4. The chief Scottish industries de- 
pend upon: 
(a) coal 
(b) haggis 


(c) British subsidies 
(d) trade with 

Ireland 

5. Vast areas in the Highlands are 

chiefly used today for: 

(a) sports (c) mining 

(b) food (d) movie locations 

production 














My Score 


V. PICTURE QUESTIONS 

Can you identify each picture from 
one of the following incompleted state- 
ments? Write your answer on the blank 
line under the picture. Each counts 8. 
Total 6. 

l. The party that captured both 
houses of the Congress in the last elec- 
tion was 


2. The cewboys 
called 





of Uruguay are 









































My Score _______ Total Score 








WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


ATOMIC BOMBS 
The atomic bomb, like the weather, 
is always with us. A little knowledge of 
Science may be necessary to do this 
quiz. Underline the correct answer. 
1. The tremendous force generated 
by the atomic bomb is caused by: 
(a) air waves 
(b) changes in chemical energy 
(c) changes in the atomic nucleus 
2. The chief ‘raw materia] used to 
manufacture the bomb is: 


(a) nitric acid 
(b) uranium 
(c) concentrated radium chloride 
3. The control of atomic energy in 
our country is now under the: 
(a) Army 
(b) President 
(c) Atomic Energy Commission 
4. A new element that has played an 
important part in the making of the 
bomb is: 
(a) thorium 
(b) illinium 
(c) plutonium 


5 The destructive force of the bomb 


involves the physical relation between: 
(a) mass and energy 
(b) gravity and relativity 
(c) isotopes and x-rays 
6. The Bikini tests held by the Navy 
proved that: 
(a) radioactivity following the explo 
sion is extremely dangerous 
(b) goats are not affected by flash 
burns 
(ec) there’s a limit 
atomic bombs 
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in your sulky along the road by our 

farm, two hours out of Buenos 
Aires, you might see a dark red fire- 
light under the aroma tree out by the 
stables. That would be Lorenzo, the 
gardener, cooking his caudrille of beet 
over the charcoals. If your wheels 
rolled quietly in the dust beside the 
fence, you might hear dogs yawning 
impatiently. Those would be our three 
Doberman Pinschers sitting over the 
sacred flame, sweeping arcs in the dust 
with their tails, reminding Lorenzo of 
bones. If you reined in your horse and 
listened, looking out across the plains 
steel grey in the starlight, black where 
the clumps of trees shadowed the 
ranchos, you would hear Lorenzo talk- 
ing to the dogs. First he would warm 
up his throat with a gentle humming 
noise that imperceptibly became words, 
words appearing gradually like people 
walking toward you out of a fog. “Hm 
fs G06p Sigh... .. Bm, . Sb .... <8, 
muchachos, y vos, Senorita . . . what 
dost thou want? . . . A bone? Un lindo 
huesoP Mama Mia! Fijese . .. Si,... 
si...” and then a low Jaugh. 

Any evening at all you'd find him 
there, for Lorenzo is a fixture on our 
farm now, he and his scythe and his 
whetstone carried in an old ant poison 
can half-full of water, on the back of his 
belt. Time was when it was not certain 
that Lorenzo would stay with us, or at 
least not at all certain that Rosario, the 
Spanish laundress, would let him stay. 
She never liked him even from the be- 
ginning, the day he came and hung over 
the gate looking for work. That was 
the day she fired his predecessor, Three- 
Fingered Joe, and Lorenzo saw and 
heard the whole scene, 


ft THE evening if you come jogging 








It was a question of animals, of 
course. In Argentina, animals are the 
master-race. They are large and hearty 
and incredibly fertile. A mere man is 
dwarfed by the sheer bulk of gleaming 
flanks, withers, shoulders, hocks and 
tails. 

We don’t have many animals — four 
horses, two cows and three dogs — but 
Three-Fingered Joe ‘gnored them. 
Secretly, we felt, he desired to destroy 
them. Joe was a big wavering man with 
eyes scarlet from wine and _ three 
stumps of fingers on his left hand. He 
was born to plunder, a triumphant 
figure laying about him in the grand 
manner. Instead of working the farm, 
he sacked it. There were little wakes of 
destruction everywhere — birds’ eggs 
flung from the nest, young trees up- 
rooted by his plow, broken beer bottles 
in the pasture. Sometimes he collected 
stable rats in a cage, ran out to the field, 
called the Dobermans, and then in a 
luscious and barbarian satisfaction like 
Attila directing the carnage &“t Rome, 
opened the wire door and released the 
rats into the very muzzles of the en- 
emy. He stood poised during the short 
uproar and then he loped from one pile 
of entrails to another, nodding his head, 
sniffing the first blood of slaughter. 
Meekly we had endured, but this one 
day, as he swung the scythe close to 
the stables, he severed the main artery 
in a Doberman paw digging into the 
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By Jean Boley j,i, of a field mouse. The 


stood un- 
certainly in the grass, the blood pour- 


Three-Fingered Joe was treacherous but Lorenzo defeated him ing out rhythmically while we worked 


on the tourniquet. 

Rosario, who is afraid of blood, — 
raced out of the house crying, “Lo hizo 
a propésito. He did it on purpose.” She — 
saw the red stains on the alfalfa. “Oi, la — 
sangre, la sangre. Mire la sangre. See 
the blood, Oh the poor one. . . ” She 
is short and fat and she rocke¢ on her 
heels calling dolefully like a buoy at 
sea. The sound carried out to Lorenzo 
leaning on the gate. She wore a long 
white smock almost to the toes of her 
ancient sneakers. and she dabbled it 
with blood until she looked down and 
was terrified. “Get out, she shrieked 
at Three-Fingered Joe, “basura, gar- 
bage. Go away. Never return.” She 
ran into his little room st the end of 
the stables and clutched at his 
_. . the mate and bombilla, his better 
suit, the dusty alpargatas. “Take them 
away. Que se vaya. .” The tears ran 
down her yellow cheeks and the black 
bun of hair loosened and fell down her 
back in a coil. 

An hour later he went away carrying 
his mattress on his back, his three bun- 
dles slung over his shoulder on a stick. 
He went out, leaving a shambles of 
wine bottles, dirty newspapers, and 
oily rags in his room, spitting once in 
the center of the driveway as ‘he 
opened the gate. We heard afterwards 
that he got a job at the local brick 
oven heaving bricks into the carts. It is 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Big Four Meet Again 


What Happened: The scene has 
shifted from Paris to New York. The 
scenario is stil] the same: the writing 
‘of peace treaties for Italy, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and, Finland. But 
the cast has been reduced from twenty- 
one to four — the Big Four. The “stars” 
of this quartet are Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes of the United States, 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin of 
Great Britain, Foreign Minister Vya- 
heslayv M. Molotov of Russia, and 
Deputy Foreign Minister Maurice 
Couve de Murville of France, who is 
temporarily substituting for President- 
Premier Georges Bidault. 

The locale of this momentous meet- 
ing is a 37th-floor suite in New York's 
sumptuous Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Offi- 
cially, this Big Four meeting is the 
fifth session of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, which was created 15 months 
ago, 

The Big Four are not completely iso- 
lated from the rest of their war-time 
partners. Less than an hour’s ride from 
them is the U.N. General Assembly, 
which is convening at the same time in 
Flushing. It is safe to assume that what 
takes place at the Waldorf-Astoria suite 
is being closely followed by the dele- 
gates of the 51 United Nations. 





PEACEMAKERS AT WALDORF: 





The “agenda” (order of business) 
consists of two broad topics: 

(1) Completion of the peace treat- 
ies for the five former satellite states of 
Nazi Germany. In this task, the Big 
Four are morally obliged to consider 
the recommendations made by the re- 
cent 2l-nation Paris Peace Conference. 
Secretary Byrnes again stated the prin- 
ciple that those who fought the war 
should have an important voice in mak- 
ing the peace. 

(2) Preparation of a joint program 
for dealing with Germany. This is to be 
the first step toward an eventual peace 
treaty with that country. Most observ- 
ers feel that Germany is the key to a 
general peace settlement in Europe. 

Promptly at 4 p.m. on November 4, 
the Big Four figuratively rolled up their 
eight sleeves to wrestle with this agenda. 
It was decided to tackle the Italian 
treaty first. Here the chief dispute is 
over the statute for governing the Free 
Territory of Trieste. There are also other 
differences, .such as the amount of 
Italian reparations to be paid to Greece 
and Yugoslavia, and the Italo-Austrian 
agreement over Southern Tyrol. 

It was apparent from the early ses- 
sions of the Big Four meeting that the 
East-West deadlock has not yet been 
broken. Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov indicated that Russia will not ac- 





Acme 


Renewing their extended discussions, the Big Four For- 


sign Ministers met once more, in the swank surroundings of the tower apartments of New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Sec’'y Byrnes shakes hands with USSR’s Foreign Minister Molotov (right), as 


Andrei Vishinsky greets France's Deputy Foreign Minister, Maurice Couve de Murville (left). 





cept all the recommendations made by 
the Paris Peace Conference. The other 
three members seem to be determined 
to abide by the majority decisions of 
the Paris meeting. Meanwhile, the Big 
Four did agree to call both the. Yugo- 
slav and the Italian delegates to pre- 
sent their views on the Italian treaty. 

What’s Behind It: All the fuss and 
fury of this meeting boils down to one 
important issue: Are the majority de- 
cisions of the 21-national Paris Peace 
Conference binding on the Big Four? 
“Yes,” say the United States, Britain, 
and France. “No,” says Russia. And 
that’s where the line is drawn. 





U.N. Weighs Trusteeship 


What Happened: Competing for at- 
tention with Spain, Iran, and atomic 
control is a new “issue” inherited by 
the Security Council. It is the issue of 
the Pacific islands. 

President Truman recently announced 
that the United States is ready to place 
under United Nations trusteeship all 
the former Japanese-mandated islands 
in the Pacific — provided this country 
is made the sole “administering author- 
ity.” In other words, the United States 
must be assured exclusive military 
rights in these islands. 

The “mandated islands” were origi- 
nally held by Germany. After World 
War I, they were placed under Japa- 
nese administration by the League of 
Nations, During World War II, they 
were captured or isolated by American 
forces. They include the Marshall, 
Caroline and Marianas islands. 

Under the terms of the American 
proposal, the islands would, in general, 
be subject to United Nations trustee- 
ship inspection. 

In making the proposal, the United 
States offered to waive its right to veto 
trusteeship agreements in which it was 
“directly concerned” — provided all 
other powers do the same. If the United 
States trusteeship proposals are not ac- 
cepted, we will continue to occupy the 
former Japanese possessions. 

What’s Behind It: The Soviet Union 
will oppose the U. S, proposal. The 
Arab countries may also oppose it, since 
they would lose their say over what- 
ever arrangements may be made to 
bring Palestine under the U.N. trustee- 
ship system. 
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GOP Controls Congress 


The Republicans are in. 

In ballotfmg across the 48 states, 
qualified American voters went to the 
polls on Election Day, 1946. Their 
task was to elect 482 representatives 
and 35 senators to Congress, 33 Gov- 
ernors and a host of local officials. 
(Maine elected a senator and three 
representatives in September.) The na- 
tion’s verdict was clearly written. It 
was a Republican victory by a 3,000,- 
000-vote margin. 

The Democratic party had been the 
controlling party in Congress since 
1931. When the 80th Congress con- 
venes on January 3, 1947, that control 
will pass to the Republican party, The 
parties will line up as follows: 


The Senate 
New Old 
Republicans 51 88 
Democrats 45 55 
Progressives 1 
Vacancies 2 


Republican majority 8 


The House 

New Old 

Republicans 246 192 
Democrats 188 236 
Progressive 1 

, American-Laborite 1 1 
Vacancies 5 

Republican majority 28 


Governorships of 25 states are now 
held by Republicans, 


New Political Stars 

The country, and every foreign na- 
tion, looked upon the election as a 
party victory. But within the Repub- 
lican landslide, there were individual 
triumphs and trends. With control of 
Congress, the Republicans are looking 
forward to the Presidential election of 
1948. They are searching within their 
ranks for the strong leader who will 
run for the office of President. 

Thomas E. Dewey, unsuccessful Re- 
publican candidate for President in 
1944 was re-elected Governor of New 
York. His victory by a 675,000-vote 
margin strengthens his position in the 
Republican party and his prospects for 
1948. On the other side of the country, 
Earl Warren was re-elected Governor 
of California. A Republican, he ran on 
both the Democratic and Republican 
tickets. His overwhelming victory puts 
him in the national GOP spotlight. 





25, 


1946 


The Republicans also sent to the Sen- 
ate a number of party stalwarts who 
will assume leading positions both in 
Congress and in the race for Presiden- 
tial nomination in 1948. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, leading Republican for- 
eign policy spokesman, was re-elected 
from Michigan. John W. Bricker, ex- 
Governor of Ohio and Republican can- 
didate for Vice President in 1944, joins 
Robert A. Taft to represent Ohio in the 
Senate. Among the younger Republican 
Senate stars is Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
of Massachusetts, who regained the 
seat he gave up to enter the Army. 

The ranks of the Democrats were 
badly thinned, but a number of veteran 





Rube Goldberg in The New York Sun 


Will He Hit Bottom by ‘48? 


Democratic Senators were re-elected. 
They included Tom Connally (Texas), 
Harry F. Byrd (Virginia), Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (Wyoming), and Harley 
M. Kilgore (West Virginia). 


.The New Congress 


With only six weeks to go before 
Congress convenes, the Republicans are 
busy assembling ranks. Chairmanships 
of all Congressional committees fall to 
the majority party, The present Demo- 
cratic chairmen in the House and Sen- 
ate ‘will be replaced by Republicans. 
New chairmen are selected usually on 
a seniority basis. Those who have been 
in Congress for the longest periods 
move to the chairmanships. 

The Speaker of the House, elected by 
the Representatives, is slated to be 





Joseph W. Martin, Jr... 


. . . becomes the most powerful man 
in the House of Representatives after 
22 years in Congress . . . the next 
Speaker of the House, he has been 
Republican minority leader since 1989 
. . . Eldest son in a family of eight 
children . . . Son of a blacksmith, was 
selling newspapers at 6 in his home 
town of North Attleboro, Mass. . . . 
Unmarried, 62, has few interests out- 
side of politics except baseball . . . 
Spent Election Day working at the 
North Attleboro Evening Chronicle, 
which he owns , . . Bought the paper 
at the age of 24, became youngest 
newspaper publisher in the country... 
Noted for his skill in organizing his 
fellow Republican Congressmen, but 
does little talking on the House floor. 





Joseph W. Martin, Jr., House Repub- 
lican leader since 1939. In his posi- 
tion of control of the lower chamber, 
he will hold more legislative power 
than any other man in the country. 

The Senate will also name its Presi- 
dent’ pro tempore. It is expected that 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan will be selected. The U. S. Vice 
President usually fills this post, but we 
have had no Vice President since Presi- 
dent Truman took office. 


Labor Union Restrictions 


In many States, voters balloted on 
special issues, Four states voted on 
matters dealing with restrictions on 
labor unions. In Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, and Arizona, constitution amend- 
ments were adopted to outlaw the 
“closed shop.” “Closed shop” agree- 
ments require all workers of affected 
factories or businesses to be union mem- 
bers. Massachusetts voters approved @ 
proposal to require unions to make pub- 
lic their financial reports. 





Arthur H. Vandenberg. . . 


. is scheduled to be elected Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore (temporary presi- 
dent) of the Senate . . . Returned to 
Michigan for a few days around elec- 
tion time, interrupting his work as dele- 
gate to U.N. General Assembly , .. 
More than six feet tall, weighs more 
than 200 pounds . . . Has achieved 
dignity and wisdom since he was @ 
freshman Senator in 1929, when he wags 
described as “the pouter pigeon with 
the kewpie smile” . . . Before graduat- 
ing from high school, operated a push- 
cart delivery service .. . At 62, remem- 
bers his father’s death-bed advice, “Son, 


always be a Republican.” 











The Works of 


San Lorenzo 


(Continued ) 


+a dirty place and it seemed fitting. 

I nodded toward Lorenzo. “Shall we 
try him?” I asked Rosario. 

She stared at him. “That one? Who 
knows if he likes animals? It appears 
not, There is no one who likes animals 
like I do. But try him. There is no 
other.” 


j approached Lorenzo with misgivings, 
for he too looked violent. Lorenzo 
is lush and highly-colored, a creature 
of luxurious vegetation. His oily black 
curls tumble out above the crownless 
straw hat. His moustache is a band of 
foliage across his red cheeks, In be- 
tween are the great brown eyes, so 
Jarge that you see your own reflec- 
tion swallowed in the pupils. There is 
a Renaissance richness about him, a 
homicidal glow, a vast meat-eating, 
wine-drinking bloom as if he were a 
Medici down on his luck. He wore a 
scarlet handkerchief at his neck and 
leaned his bare arms on the gate. 

“Bueno? Well?” I said to him brave- 
ly. I braced myself for elaborate curs- 
ings, the hurling of stones and brand- 
ishing of knives, but there was only 
that humming noise in his throat. At 
last he opened his mouth and said 
“Mama Mia!” in a soothing voice, low 
and tender and affectionate as if he 
were a very fine character chiding 
from his deathbed the griefs of his 
friends. 

Lorenzo seemed like the best gar- 
dener we'd ever had but Rosario did not 
like him. To begin with he’s quite deaf 
and even if your hearing is acute you 
can’t understand Rosario’s sharp Cas- 
tilian. Her false teeth rattle like a ma- 
chine gun and she doesn’t like to re- 
peat. In the second place he never hur- 
ried and Rosario always hurries, darting 
from tub to sink to parlour to porch, 
snatching up things, scolding under her 
breath, laying them down, involving 
ash trays, vases and cigarette boxes in 
a kind of hysterical musical chairs. In 
the third place he kept a shotgun in his 
room, and though he never used it, in 
Rosario’s mind it became a symbol of 
his undoubted cruelty to animals. 

All day long he plodded behind the 
lawn mower in his stained undershirt 
and his ragged bombachas. When the 

raced across the grass and crashed 
into his legs he threw his huge arms in 
the air and cried, “Mama Mia — but 
you! You running on all sides—” and 
allowed them to jump up against his 
stomach while he shook their jaws and 
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then beat their rumps in mock rage. 

Rosario, who always does three 
things at once, rinsed clothes, shelled 
broad beans and watched. 

“He loves animals,” I said hopefully. 

“Quién sabe? What about those 
cats?” Rosario converses in a series of 
little surprises. 

“Cats?” I said very casually, trying 
the windowsill for dust. 

“The cats the dogs killed. There are 
bones and blood all over the grass be- 
hind the stables. One who loves ani- 
mals doesn’t bring in cats for dogs to 
kill, Have you seen them?” 

“Oh those,” I said as if I'd know 
all along. “It is not certain that Lorenzo 
brought those cats.” 

“Who else?” she said complacently. 

At the first opportunity, I crept be- 
hind the stables and looked. There it 
was — cat gut, white hair, bulbous en- 
trails, claws and all. You could almost 
hear the fearful rending of bellies, 
those last terrible spittings. Secretly I 
examined the Seforita’s brown nose — 
bloody tooth marks in a significant 
curve, and her eyes wavered and re- 
fused to meet mine. It was true. I 
looked sadly at Lorenzo and felt the 
seepings of doubt, just a slow leakage 
because he did seem a lovely man. 
The way he’d do a job like building a 
short brick walk from the back door to 
the drive and when it was finished, roll 
a mischievous eye at you and call it 
“una obra de San Lorenzo” — a master- 
piece of St. Lawrence. The way he was 
always astonished. When he saw bulbs 
thrusting their green tongues through 
the brown lips of the earth he bent 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


down and examined and said, “Pera 
But! Look, imagine!” and went off mut- 
tering in wonder. On hot days when’ 


Segundo the colt curved up his tail, 


trotted lightly on air, and raked the | 


watering trough with his front hoofs 
until the water splashed over his back, 
San Lorenzo would stand close by 


ponderously prancing, slapping his 
thigh, “Hm .. . You . . . You crazy 
one .. . You little horse .. ¢ raining the 


mild words down on Segundo like a 
blessing. 

He had no discipline and all life 
flourished impudently. Dobermans 
slept on the porch furniture, frogs 
clogged the waterspouts, foals wan- 
dered from the pasture and peered in 
terror at their rippling image in the 
lily pool. Vines strangled the house and 
in the vegetable garden giant corn 
stalks and grotesque cabbages jostled 
each other in vulgar tropical combat. 
One day I took the axe and shovel and 
went out to a young grove of trees to 
remove a cypress that was dying be- 
tween two eucalyptus. I was digging 
into the earth to loosen the roots when 
there was a long sigh and a clearing of 
the throat. 

“Hm ... Si, are you going to take 
out this tree, Sefiora?” 

“Si. It will choke the others. Be- 
sides, it’s not very healthy.” 

“Déjelo, Sefora. Leave it. Leave it 
there to live.” He stood shyly a short 
distance from me and looked up at the 
top of the tree. “I have a pain in me 
to see a nice tree go.” 

“It must go.” I lifted the axe. 

He came over and touched the ends 
of its branches. “I would pay you to 
leave it there, Sefiora.” 


Tae farm became a jungle and Ro- 
sario was very angry. Sometimes in the 
late afternoon she threw a shawl over 
her head and ran out to where he was 
slowly tracing ant trails and sprinkling 
the lavender poison about the nest. 
You could see her standing in front of 
the trees, her hands on her hips, her 
stomach poking out the white smock 
like a kewpie in a wedding dress, 

“Why don’t you trim -hese trees?” 
rattled the machine-gun. 

“Eh?” San Lorenzo would look up 
vaguely, not sure he had heard a voice. 


“I say why don’t you trim these, 


trees?” she would shout. “Sordo! Deaf 
one!” 

He would straighten up with his 
hand on his tired back and Jaugh softly 
and wipe his face with the red hand- 
kerchief. “In Spain they do thus? Si? 
To me it appears too bad to kill what 
is alive.” 

“And in the great war? What did you 
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A coward, surely.” Rosario would 


"Glick her plastic uppers and stare at 
' him triumphantly. 


“In the great war they took me pris- 
oner the first day, I never fought. I was 
a prisoner four years. Tuve suerte. I 
had luck . . . ” He would move off 
shaking his head, caressing the ends of 
branches with his fingers. 

But time passed and there were more 
cats strewn on the lawn. Some mornings 
you'd wake up and there it would be — 
that intangible aura of slaughter. You'd 
go out and find the leering head, the 
clotted whiskers and the three Dober- 
mans dozing opulently, carnivorously, 
a little trace of white fur on the muzzles. 

“How came this cat here?” I'd say 
to San Lorenzo. 

“It is not known,” he would say, 
sadly scooping the remains in a bucket. 

I became emotional over Lorenzo. 
I was sure he was starving. I sorrowed 
that he slept without sheets. It was the 
uncertainty and the way he ducked 
that massive da Vinci head when you 
asked him if his food and room were 
satisfactory. “Do not afflict yourselves. 
No se moleste. Anything will do. I do 
not need to eat.” And he would turn 
and catch a dog head against his leg. 

“You, Sefiorita . . . what dost thou 
here? . . . jumping, ‘molesting 
Mama Mia!” cuffing its ears playfully 
and there would be no way to ask fur- 
ther about his happiness. If I offered 
him food from the table . . . slices of 
Rosario’s pink roast beef, or thin Span- 
ish pancakes . . . he looked at the 
ground. “You are molesting yourself, 
Sefiora, for me.” 

Rosario was also emotional, When I 
ordered her to grill him a T-bone steak 
one day, she slammed the iron frying 
pan on the stove. “Si, Sefiorita, I grill 
the steak. For you I grill the steak, For 
that Italiano I do nothing.” 

“Give it to him on a plate,” 
gested. 


I sug- 


C AREFULLY she picked out an old 
cracked saucer and when the meat was 
fried to a muscular ash, she threw it 
on the saucer and it hung over the 
edges. She put a newspaper under- 
neath and went out on the back steps 
where Lorenzo was tacking a vine to 
the kitchen wall. She held out the meat. 
“Take. Tome.” The three Dobermans 
sat in a circle around her and drooled 
onto the brick walk. 

Lorenzo went on tacking the vine. 
“Give it to the dogs,” he said. 

“Tome, Italiano!” she cried. .“Locol” 

He put his head to one side and sur- 
veyed the vine. “I do not want it. Give 
it to the dogs.” He picked up his ham- 
mer and went away, looking at the sky 
to see if it might rain. 
I ran out and grabbed the plate. 


“Rosario, how can you speak thus? He 
sensitive, ™ 


is oes 

“No, it is not that. Do you know 
what it is?” When she talks to me she 
takes two short little running steps, 
stops right under my nose, and trans- 
fixes me with a bright button eye. 
“Sabe lo que es? He’s not right. Esté 
loco. He does not want good meat. 
You should not have a crazy man here. 
Who knows what a man who brings in 
cats to be killed will do . . . when the 
Sefior is not at home,” she added. 
No gne is so expert as Rosario at ver- 
bal execution. There are all the little 
bullets and then, after a slight pause, 
the coup de grace. 


I: LOOKED as if San Lorenzo would 
have to go. He stopped going to the 
kitchen, but Rosario chased him to the 
field, carrying the cat head, and you 
could see them expostulating. He made 
great slow sweeping gestures but at 
last he would turn and begin spading 
the earth while Rosario stepped closer 
in eloquent Galician finale. He could 
not last much longer. And then one 
Sunday afternoon, I lay out on the 
grass brooding over him. The wrens 
caught flies on the screen door, the brick 
oven a kilometer away sent over its 
pungent fumes of baking bricks, a 
peon on horseback herded cows down 
the road, in the distance a curtain of 
dust moved behind a horse and sulky. 
The Dobermans lay lifting their noses, 
nudging the sunlight. I could see Lo- 
renzo leaning on the pastures fence, 
smoking his pipe, watching Segundo 
nip his mother’s flanks, It was nice hav- 
ing Lorenzo around, even if . I 
looked at the tall green hedge along 
the road and saw a head moving be- 
hind it, moving slowly, pausing, then 
moving on. The dogs listened and 
pricked their ears. The Sefiorita 
growled. I sat up and looked and made 
a great discovery. I shut the dogs in 
the living-room and ran over to San 
Lorenzo. He lowered his head and 
stubbed his foot in the dirt. 

“It’s Three-Fingered Joe,” 
pered. 

“Eh?” 

“It’s Three-Fingered Joe. He’s out- 
side the hedge. What’s he doing there?” 

San Lorenzo looked at me with great 
white eyes and ran into his room. He 
came back with his shotgun. 

“Where is he?” 

“Now look here,” I began, but he 
ran around the pasture and got on the 
inside of the hedge. We could see the 
head coming slowly toward us. When it 
was about 20 yards away it stopped 
and there was a long pause. Then 
quietly with a plop like a frog diving 
off a lily pad, a brown sack was dropped 
over the hedge into our alfalfa field. 


I whis- 
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squealing out Risshed. Sa 
young ae Three-Fingered Joe aa 
back and ran. San Lorenzo stood up. 

“Mama Mia! Santa Cielo . . .” 

“Don’t shoot,” I pleaded, “no, 
please...” 

He raised the shotgun and fired. 
Three-Fingered Joe clutched his back. 
and ran zig-zagging down the road. ~~ 
Once he turned around and waved his _~ 
arms in the air, but San Lorenzo raised 
the gun again and Three-Fingered Joe 
raced on. E. 

San Lorenzo began that soft laugh 
and slapped his thigh. “Hm ... He 
will have a dolor. Mama Mia! The gun 
was loaded with rock salt.” He looked 
at me and rolled his eyes wickedly and 
lifted his shining head of curls. “Una 
obra de San Lorenzo,” he said. 

And when I told Rosario about it 
she went on ironing the tablecloth. 
“Who knows if he likes animals any- 
ways,” she said. But later that evening 
I heard her muttering in the kitchen, — 
She was broiling a fine caudrille. 


Reprinted from The Commonweal by 
permission. 

























































Lost Through the Ages 


A fly was walking with her daughter 
on a man’s bald head. “How things 
change, my dear,” she said. “When I 
was your age, this was only a foot- 
path.” 

Tore 


Second Hand 


A missionary was returning to Basel 
from Patagonia, bringing with him for 
the purposes of science a collection of 
Patagonian skulls. The Custom-house 
officers opened the chest and informed 
the owner that the consignment must 
be classed as animal bones and taxed at 
so much the pound. 

The missionary was indignant. Se 
the officials agreed to reconsider. When 
the way-bill had been revised, it ap- 
peared in the following form: 

“Chest of native skulls. Personal hat 


fects, already worn.” 
Protestant Voice 


Reward 


A Scotsman leaving his friend’s 
house where he had been visiting, held 
out to his host’s small son a nickel and ~ 
a dime, saying: 

“Now, Sandy, which one will ye 
have?” 

Young Sandy said: 

“Ach, Mr. Mactavish, I was always 
taught not to be greedy, so I'll have 
the wee one.” 







Mactavish replied: “Well, noo, — 
Sandy, for being a good bairn ‘and 20.8 
gree y, Tl give | the big one to ye.” 
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® And still the controversy rages! 


In our September 30th issue we 
printed some letters which criticized 
teen-agers’ dress and _ behavior, 
Ever since, we've been deluged with 
mail on the subject. Some of the let- 
ters have been printed in Say What 
You Please, but they barely scratch 
the surface. So we've decided to turn 
this week’s Boy dates Girl into a 
hearing on both sides of the ques- 
tion. We'll let you plead your own 
cause. And then we'll let Heywood 
Hale Broun put in his humorous two 
cents’ worth about teen-age fads and 
fancies. Take it away! 








YOU SAY: 


The last few weeks I’ve been follow- 
ing the controversy in which the boys 


have been complaining about the 
Bobby-Soxers. 
I don’t consider our standards of 


dress as low as the fellows imply — 
though I do admit that the girls in our 
crowd sometimes wear slacks and shirts 
for hikes and ball games. But what 
about party dress? 

The other night a couple of my 
friends and I were invited to a party. 
Costumes were as follows: 

Girls: They wore attractive party 
dresses and tailored suits. Their shoes 
matched their outfits and suit- 
able for dancing. 

Boys: They wore sport sweaters, long 
baggy pants rolled half way to the 
knees, and shirts that looked as though 
they belonged to their fathers or fore- 


were 


fathers! Their shoes were dirty white 
and brown, and a pair of bright colored 
anklets sagged over their shoes. 

At least, we so-called Bobby-Soxers 
know how to dress properly for the 
occasion, Maybe we should quit dating 
these Spark-Fliers altogether. 

We will be happy to have our point 
of view published for the benefit of 
the boys in our American History Class. 

“Pete” (Phyllis) Peters 
Marsh Fork High School 
Eunice, West Virginia 

o o 2 

I'm going to blow my top if people 
don’t stop talking about how teen-agers 
dress! All teeners aren’t a bunch of 
floppy shoes, loose socks, dads’ shirts 
and brothers’ pants. No sirree! 

There are many people who are in- 
terested in the way we dress. They de- 
sign clothes especially for us, and those 
clothes are selling very well. This should 


prove that many teen-agers are clothes- 
conscious, 
Beverly Mucha, 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


— 2 ° 


Maybe you think I’m prejudiced be- 
cause I’m a teen-ager, but I think our 
critics are very unfair. There are some 
gangs that dress as they say — “with 
shirt tails hanging in the breeze.” 

But the teen-agers I go with are not 
at all like this. Yes, we do wear blue 
jeans and large shirts. But the jeans 
are neatly rolled up, and the shirt is 
tucked in and held in place by a shiny 
new belt. Yes, we wear bobby-sox and 
large shoes, but the sox are white (and 
they fit), and the shoes are lean and 
have colored shoe laces to match our 
sweaters. 

Lois Sherry, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





THEY SAY: 


(The following item by Heywood Hale 
Broun is reprinted by permission of 
PM, Inc. ) 

If you should happen to see a teen- 
age girl wearing a long stocking cap 
loaded with metal charms, a Navy en- 
listed man’s blouse covered with auto- 
graphs, and sequins on her fingernails, 
you will be looking at a disciple of 
Nancy Pepper, author of a column 
called Tricks for Teens. 

I fell into this column while drifting 
leisurely through the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, and before I had finished 
the first paragraph, I realized I had 
made a terrible mistake. Hypnotized by 
Miss Pepper’s prose, however, I could 
not put the paper down. I wish I hadn’t 
read the section on teen slang because 
now I can’t sleep at night while words 
like natchatively and olleh (hello back- 
wards) keep running through my mind. 

Natchatively, in case my prose has 
hypnotized you into following me this 


far, “Shows you agree perfectly since 


it combines natch and positively.” 

Another wonderful new word for Pep- 
per fans is sheen which combines sharp 
and keen, “so it’s twice as strong as 
either of them.” If this is the way our 
youth is drifting, maybe it’s time to 
take a sheen razor blade into the bath 
and slash your wrists. 

Miss Pepper says: “Your conversation 
shows you're up on the latest news 
events. Operation crossroads is your new 
expression for a really big date. Well 
blow my top and call me Bikini is your 
topical way of expressing amazement.” 

I wish I had some good topical way 
of expressing slight nausea. 

Things move so fast in this giddy 
world that expressions die before a col- 
umn can be finished. In the first para- 
graph the Pied Piper of St. Louis 
recommends the wearing of a Hubba- 
Hubba scarf with the Navy blouse. A 
little later, a paragraph begins “Here 
are the words you'd like to lay to rest 
along with last year’s Sloppy Joe 


sweaters and last week’s crushes” — 
“Hubba-Hubba” is second on the list. 

Although Miss Pepper speaks light- 
heartedly of “last week’s crushes,” she 
advises elsewhere the tying of a knot 
in the stocking cap, without which her 
followers feel naked, to indicate that 
“You have an all time all-timer.” (That's 
Hit Parade talk for going steady.) 

It occurs to me that tying and un- 
tying those knots every week is going 
to play havoc with those sequins which 
all of her readers except myself have 
pasted on their nails with colorless nail 
polish. Incidently, just to finish off this 
sequin business, they are also recom- 
mended for pasting on the ears, on the 
tops of socks, and on the ends of shoe- 
laces. 

I'd like to give you more samples of 
Tricks for Teens, but I had to read the 
column several times to extract the ones 
you ve already seen, and I’ve got to go 
and lie down for a while. 

Ybdoog until next keew. 
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¥¥“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


DECEPTION (Warner Brothers. 
Wi Produced by Henry Blanke. Di- 
rected by Irving Rapper.) 


We've seen Bette Davis and Paul 
Henreid together (Now Voyager) and 
Claude Rains and Paul Henreid paired 
(Casablanca). When the three of them 
- Bette, Paul, and Claude — join forces, 
we expect a three-check movie. The 
acting in Deception lives up to expecta- 
tion. The characters, two composers and 
a cellist, are interesting people. But 
Hollywood threw away a chance to pull 
off a really top performance by giving 
these actors a script that’s not up to par. 

Deception is a psychological study of 
ayoung woman composer (Bette Davis) 
who tries to cover up her past by string- 
ing her husband (Paul Henreid) along 
on lies. As the lies pile up, guilty hys- 
teria makes her unjustly suspicious of a 
famous composer (Claude Rains). 
When her nerves are strung as taut as 
possible, she kills the composer. 

This is the type of character part in 
which Bette Davis revels. She is tense 
during the entire movie. She paces up 
and down incessantly with that swishing 
Bette D. walk. We suspect that this 
inability to relax is as m:1ch Bette Davis 
as it is the character she plays. 

Luckily Paul Henreid supplies the 
antidote to her energy. If it weren’t for 
his calm portrayal of a sensitive young 
cellist, movie goers would depart with 
jangled nerves. Whoever plays the cello 
for Paul Henreid contributes some ex- 
traordinarily fine music to the score. 

Claude Rains acts the most difficult 
role to perfection. He is a vain, temper- 
amental composer (well-meaning be- 
neath it all) who sends waiters scurry- 
ing as he orders a four-hour dinner. 

Director Rapper can take a bow for 
good photographic effects. It’s a credit 
to director and actors that, despite a 
plot that’s hardly worth your time, 
Deception ranks high as a movie. 


THE PERFECT MARRIAGE 

(Paramount. Produced by Hal 
Wallis. Directed by Lewis 
Allen.) 


An attractive couple (Loretta Young 
and David Niven) get tired of hearing 


their combine referred to as “the perfect 
WMarridge,” while all their friends are 





breaking up the family hearth. So they 
labor through this whole story trying 
to cook up a case for divorce. 

Although both Loretta Young and 
David Niven are adept at sophisticated 
comedy, they don’t do a very good job 
of convincing either themselves or their 
audience of their plight. The story ends, 
as it began, with David massaging the 
cricks out of Loretta’s collarbone. 


WHITE TIE AND TAILS (Uni- 

M versal. Produced by Howard 
Benedict. Directed by Charles 
T. Barton.) 


When this one comes to town, go 
bowling instead. In White Tie and Tails 
Dan Duryea deserts his villain roles for 
a stab at comedy. He’s a butler who 






poses as a young fop and gets away with 
it — as far as a rich dame (Ella Raines) 
is concerned. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““Deception. “Angel on My 
Shoulder. “The Dark Mirror. ““The Kill- 
ers. “*“*Brief Encounter. “Sister 
Kenny. ““Cloak and Dagger. ““Notori- 
ous. “The Chase. “Notorious Gentleman. 
““Two Years Before the Mast. 

Comedy: “Margie. “No Leave, No 
Love. “““Caesar and Cleopatra. “The 
Perfect Marriage. ““Monsieur Beaucaire, 
“White Tie and Tails. 

Musical: “The Jolson Story. “Blue 
Skies. “Thrill of Brazil. 

Mystery: “The Big Sleep. ~“Home 
Sweet Homicide. “Black Angel. 

Western: ““My Darling Clementine. 












How to score with the gal next door 


Sonik tcrenamnaatbaemittaceianl 
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1. You heard there’s a dream daughter 
in the new family next door. Hoping for 
a “chance” meeting, you’re out taking 
pictures. Another wise gal-attracting de- 
vice is your handsome Arrow Outfit— 
Shirt, Tie, and blending Handkerchief. 











3. The daughter rushes out! But she 
doesn’t need to apologize, with those big 
blue eyes. While brushing your coat, you 
display your trim Arrow Shirt — Mitoga 
cut for smooth fit and Sanforized labeled 
for fabric shrinkage less than 1%. 





—— a nae y 
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2. The new family’s mongrel is more 
than friendly. Hey, down, boy! Too late. 
His muddy paws smudged your suit. 
You’re glad you’re clad in a colorful 
Arrow Tie and Arrow Handkerchief. 
Your first impression is sure to be good. 








self. Developments are sure going to be 
interesting! MORAL: It’s true that a dog 
is man’s best friend, but Arrow takes 
care of the romance trend. Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear «+ Sports Shirts 








Short Shots 


HE college of champions — that’s 

Oklahoma A. &.M. The Aggies have 
won the two straight national basket- 
ball championships and 14 out of the 
last 16 national wrestling crowns. In 
1945, the Aggie football team didn’t 
lose a game. How is that for a record! 

Bob McGraw, who used to pitch for 
Brooklyn, was a real screwball. Once 
he stepped behind a hotel desk in the 


absence of the room clerk and pushed 
the register toward a new guest. After 
signing, the guest asked if his room had 
running water. 

“All our rooms have running water — 
and mice,” McGraw replied. “The $2 
rooms have a trap and the $3 ones 
have a cat.” 

Another fellow [ should have men- 
tioned in my October 28th column on 
famous all-round athletes is Dwight 
Eddleman, of the University of Illinois. 
Dwight is a football star, a champion 
high jumper, a_ terrific basketball 
player and an A-1 baseball player. At 
Centralia High School, he was con- 





118 PRIZES! 


100 Honorable Mentions — 2 vacuum- 
packed tins of Planters Peanuts 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those 











ENTER THE “MR. PEANUT” 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


PN -« -<veiales cetise.cs $25.00 
IID sx iraih aie eee ma aii $15.00 
Ee re $10.00 
4th Prize 15 Prizes of $1 Each 


Read These Rules Carefully 
1. Anyone under the age of 21 may 
compete. 
2. After completing the puzzle, 
write a sentence of 18 words or 
less, beginning “I like Planters 
Peanuts because—,” and contain- 
ing at least 3 words from the puzzle. 
3. Each contestant may submit 
more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters Peanut bag or wrapper ACROSS DOWN 
with each entry, or send a hand- 1. What you get from eat- 1. What Planters prepares 
drawn facsimile of the wrapper ing Planters Peanuts. for your enjoyment. 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 4. What Planters Peanuts 2. To go in. 
page write your name, age, home give you. 3. Animal kept as a 
address, city and state. 8. Clothes. favorite. 
9. Single unit. 5. Capital of Latvia. 
4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 10. Obtain or become. 6. A color. 
Editor, 14th Floor, 220 East 42nd 11. Soft coat of hair that 7. Pertaining to a cer- 
St., New York 17, N. Y., to arrive 12 — many animals. 9 ry = 
ae : < . Yes. ; a distance. 
(evesnared pr som pig tay = 13. Foot (abbrev.) 14. Particle used to show 
14. Hebrew prophet and where. 


book of the Old Testa- 15. 


submitting complete and correct 18 ei as ie tie 16. i = gat suggesting 
: e choice. 

solutions to the puzzle and whose peanuts. 17. Steamship (abbrev.) 
statements are considered most ac- 22. Built or formed. 18. From noon till midnight. 
curate and suitable for advertising 23. Company (abbrev.) 19. Lovisiana (abbrev.) 
and publicity use, Judges’ decision 25. Kind of fish. 20. In the Year of Our Lord. 
is final. Winners will be announced 26. To regret. 21. Northeast (abbrev.) 
in the April 28th issue of this maga- 27. Personal pronoun. 23. Line of action. 

i: te the event ofa Ge fer am 28. Consumes food. ' 24. Kind of com 

. : y 29. Place from which 25. Greek Island. 
prize offered, duplicate prizes will golfer starts playing 27. What you wear on 
be awarded. each hole. your head. 


Objective case of I. 





















sidered the greatest all-around hig 
school athlete in the land. 

Add these movie stars to your list of 
fine athletes: Cornel Wilde, national 
college fencing champ in 1935; Alan 
Ladd, a former west-coast diving star, 
Ronald Reagan, crack swimmer; and 
Gary Cooper, dead-eye rifle shot. 

When Bob Millsaps, now a high 
school teacher in Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, was going to college, he wrote his 
folks that he had been promoted to 
the varsity football squad. So they 
came to see him play. 

The game started — with Bob on the 
bench. And that’s where he sat until 
only seconds were left to play. Then 
came the word, “All right, Bob, get out 
there on the field.” 

Bob jumped up eagerly — too eager- 
ly. He fell flat on his face, just as the 
timer’s gun went off ending the game 
“Ooooh,” cried Bob’s mother, “they've 
shot him!” 

Put Billy Haskins in your hall o 
fame, Billy is a star halfback at Bing 
hamton (New York) Central High 
School. Against Ithaca High, he grabbed 
the .opening kickoff and dashed 95 
yards for a touchdown. In the second 
half, he again took the opening kick. 
off and ran that back 90 yards for an- 
other touchdown. 

Ever hear of a human touchdown? 
It happened during a Moscow-Pendle- 
ton high school game in Idaho (1940). 
Gordon Larson, Moscow tackle, blocked 
a punt with his stomach. The blow 
knocked him out. He doubled up, 
clutching the ball. But just before he 
fell, his smart teammates grabbed him 
and carried him over the goal line! 

You probably know about the Rose, 
Sugar, Orange and Cotton bowl games. 
But did you ever hear of these- 
Orchid Bowl (Mexico City); Flower 
Bowl (Jacksonville, Fla.)? 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Backstage with 16-year-old Ann. 


high school senior who recently 

sang the lead in Oklahomal, was 
perched on a piece of stage scenery as 
she talked to us. Tossing back her 
brown curls, Ann explained how she 
happened to take over the role of 
“Laurey” for two performances that 
week. “I’m an understudy for the star, 
Betty Jane Watson. When Betty be- 
came ill of laryngitis, I took over the 
part. Usually I’m just a kid in the 
chorus ensemble,” ‘she added. 

We were eager to know more—how 
a high school girl from Scranton, Pa. 
had landed on Broadway. 

“When I was a sophomore in high 
school,” Ann said, “the Scranton Ameri- 
can Legion gave me a scholarship to 
study music in New York City. Scran- 
ton isn’t large enough to have many 
Woice teachers, you know, and voice 
lessons from a good teacher in New 
York cost more than I could afford. 
When the American Legion offered to 
pay for my voice lessons, my mother 
and my younger sister and I all packed 
up and came to New York. Dad’s still 
in Scranton—on his job as foreman of 


fi N Crowley, the sixteen-year-old 














> “Aggies” #4 





@ coal mine.” 

Ann started singing when she was 
mine years old. She was taking dancing 
ssons at the time and someone sug- 
ested that she ought to take singing 
lessons, too, “I sang for a teacher and 
said he thought I might become a 
d singer someday,” smiled the blue- 
ed young “Laurey.” 

Scranton “discovered” Ann when she 


Mang for a St. Patrick’s Day party 





klahoma’s 
New “Laurey” 





given by the American Legion. After 
that she sang at other Legion parties. 
Some of her favorite songs are the ones 
she sings as “Laurey”: Many a New 
Day, People Will Say We're in Love, 
and Out of My Dreams. 

Soon after her arrival in New York, 
Ann had an audition with the Theatre 
Guild, producers of Oklahoma!, Carou- 
sel, and other stage hits. She won a 
part in the choral ensemble of Okla- 
homa! 

We asked Ann how it felt to “jump 
from the ensemble to the star part.” 

“It was thrilling, but I was pretty 
nervous when ‘Curley,’ the hero, pro- 
posed to me,” she confessed with a 
laugh. “I’ve never been ‘proposed to’ 
before! 

“And the quick change to my cos- 
tume for the wedding scene almost 
got me. I pulled the wedding dress to- 
gether any which way and threw on 
the veil. Whew!” 

In addition to her stage work, Ann 
takes voice, piano, and dance lessons — 
and keeps up her study of six subjects 
at Julia Richman High School. 

“You can see that I study at the thea- 
ter,” she told us, patting a stack of 
schocl books at her side. “There’s a 
room downstairs that I use for study- 
ing. If there’s a lot of noise overhead, 
I just block my ears and go ahead. But 
the day I took over the part of ‘Lau- 
rey, ” she added, “I was so excited that 
I forgot to bring my books to the 
theater.” 

There 1s no doubt about Ann’s suc- 
cess in the part of “Laurey.” As we 
walked towards the stage door exit, she 
confessed the big news: “When Okla- 
homa! tours the country next winter, 
I'm going to play the part in one of the 
road companies!” 

We turned to “Moe,” the stage door 
man, and asked him what he thought 
of the news. “That gal Ann has a fu- 
ture!” he said. — Mac CuLLen. 


Telephone Talk 

Archibald: “I really think our Eng- 
lish way at the telephone is better than 
saying ‘Hello’ as you do in the U. S.” 

Yankee: “What do you say in Eng- 
land?” 

Archibald: “We say, ‘Are you there?” 
Then, of course, if you are not there, 
there is no use in going on with the 
conversation.” — Classmate. 





THE RIGHT POINT 
for the way you write! 


Your hand feels freer and you 
write more comfortably when 
you use an Esterbrook. That’s 
because Esterbrook, the only 
fountain pen offering a choice of 
33 point styles, fits your hand- 
writing exactly. These inexpen- 
sive points are renewable and 
easily replaced in the holder so 
that your Esterbrook need never 
be out of repair—is ready always 
with the right point for the way 
you write. 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY ‘ 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Osterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 







YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 








EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


you 


ween SHINOLA 


@ So don’t be caught short. When you’re 
stepping out for the evening, and want to 
look like a million dollars—see to it that your 
shoes are shined. You'll find it pays to keep 
a supply of Shinola Shoe Polishes on hand. 

Shinola’s: scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps to hold in and replenish the 
mormal oils in leather—helps maintain flexi- 
bility—and that means longer wear. It’s 
smart to KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 








PASTE OR 
LIQUID 
All Colors 








UP PICTURES 2 5¢ 
TO 16 ON SAME ROLL 4 Hie 
7 FEATURES! Master-craftsman developing: 
Eech print on specic! velox paper. Mirrotone 
finish. DECKLED EDGES. Some day service. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. FREE 5°'x7** 
Enlargement with each order of 50 prints (from 
your negotives) up to size 116, 2c ea. Lorger 
prints 3c. Smaller lots—22¢ and 3'/2¢. 
Free Return Postage 
BRIDGEPORT Fitm STUDIOS 
Dept. SM-2, Box 206! Bridgeport |, Conp. 


SENIORS:  Selt,, your clase. 
line of 


jesgest a most complete 

GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 

carts ample kit’ “Write today to 
le 

PRINTCRAFT, 1425 E. Elm St., Scran- 

ton 5, Pa. 















class- 


















Class pins, chub pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
M quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. Write 
today. Dept_P, Metal Arts Co, Rochester, H.¥. 








ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell _your School Classmates the 
GRADUATION NAME cAROS in sod 
» Lowest prices ever offered. We 


like wild- 
Write © SRAFT-CARD ‘: iALTI 235- 
Gta’ 30, Pa ses 











Zf¢Save Your Money. + t+} Good. 


FOLK MUSIC 


#+#+Ballads and Blues (Decca). 
Silken-voiced Josh White sings some of 
the folk tunes he’s helped make encore 
numbers. Included are: I Gave My Love 
a Cherry, The Lass with the Delicate 
Air, Evil Hearted Man, Nobody Knows 
You When You’re Down and Out, John 
Henry, Frankie and Johnny, Sometime, 
Strange Fruit. Josh may have lost some 
of the rough edges and spowtaneity that 
mark the real folk singer, but his polish- 
ing of the ballad is artful and pleasant. 

#+Square Dance Album (Key- 
note). Square dances and calls worked 
out by Margo Mayo’s American Square 
Dance Group, with calls by “Manny.” 
Though these dances and calls are 
authentic, the recordings aren’t too easy 
to follow. Caller Manny shouts too close 
to the mike, and he and the orchestra 
seem to be in competition with each 
other. Dances are: Chicken Reel, 
Double Chassez, Silent Couple, Preak- 
ness Quadrille, New Portland Fancy, 
White Cockade, Miss McLeod’s Reel, 
and Galway Piper. 


JAZZ 

HH#HEsquire Hot Jazz Album of 
1946 (Victor). These two 12-inch discs 
contain some of the finest modern jazz 
interpretations we've heard in a long 
time. Directed by Leonard Feather, the 


musicians are Esquire award winners: 
Louis Armstrong, Do. Byas, Duke 
Ellington, Jimmy Hamilton, Johnny 


Hodges, Chubby Jackson, Red Norvo, 
Remo Palmieri, Charlie Shavers, Bill 
Strayhorn, and Sonny Greer — and Neil 
Hefti trumpeter with Woody Herman’s 
band, but not an award winner, 

Long, Long Journey features Arm- 
strong on the blues vocal and solo trum- 
pet passages, Shavers on trumpet en- 
semble parts, plus an obligato to one of 
Armstrong’s vocals. The Duke fills in 
on the piano. Snafu, the flipover, gives 
the boys a chance to improvise. On the 
first chorus Hefti takes the theme on 
trumpet in unison with the clarinet, 
alto and tenor saxes, with Armstrong 
filling in before he takes over his own 
chorus. Strayhorn also takes a chorus, 
and Byas and Hodges split one. 

The One That Got Away has a faster 
tempo and features Norvo, Palmieri, 
Shavers, and Hamilton who plays one 
of the nicest clarinets in the business. 
The backing, Gone with the Wind, has 
a piano introduction by Strayhorn and 


HH ste 


stars the two saxmen, Byas and Hodges, 
#+T-Town Jump and The Kaycee 
Kid (Capitol). Greechie Smith and 


Orch. Race blues by a small combo of f° 


hot musicians. Vocals by Greechie. 


VOCAL 

HH#HIt's All Over Now and Aren't 
You Kind of Glad We Did (Capitol). 
Two good songs by one of our favorite 
combinations — Peggy Lee -with. hus- 
band Dave Barbour’s Orch. Good fill-in 
background sets off the vocal. 

#+H#I May Be Wrong, But I Think 
You're Wonderful (Columbia). Dinah 
Shore.-Cute lyrics sung with humor by) 
the warm-voiced Dinah, Nice work by 
Harry Bluestone’s Orch. The backing, 
++#Who'll Buy My Violets is a pleasant 
oldie. Soft, 
French) by Dinah, 
Mitch Ayres’ Orch. 

#+#Ole Buttermilk Sky (Decca), 


accompanied by 


Connee Boswell and Bob Haggart Orch, . 


This tune is improved tremendously by 
a hot treatment. Love Doesn’t Grow on 
Trees, the backing, is slower, new, and 
good. It features Connee’s deep, smooth 
voice and a fine trombone. 


SEMI-CLASSIC 

++ #Songs of Richard Strauss (Co 
lumbia). Lotte Lehman with . Paul 
Ulanowsky at the piano. Pleasing collec 
tion of Lieder (songs) from Strauss 
earlier but most brilliant work. Each 
song is a little gem, and Lotte Lehman's 
clear rendition does justice to the tender, 
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haunting melodies of: Sténdchen (Sere 
nade), Morgen (Tomorrow) Allerseelen 
(All Souls’), Zueignung (Dedication). 
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Alphabet Soup 


Washington has become so com- 
pletely initialized that any combination 
of three letters, no matter how familiar, 
is taken to refer to a Government 
agency. 

An army officer reading an order ran 
across the phrase: “All personnel will 
pay strict attention to orders concern- 
ing dress, deportment, conduct, etc.” 
Since directives are capitalized, he 
wrinkled his forehead in perplexity for 
amoment, then said to his assistant: 

“I thought I knew all the agencies, 
but here is one I don’t understand. 
What is this ETC?” 


Friendly Handshake 


Mouth-watering Sight 


Danbury, Connecticut, is as famous 
for its annual Fair as for its hats. The 
Danbury Fair always attracts visitors 
from miles around — many of them from 
New York City. 

This year the farmers attending were 
outnumbered a hundred to one by city 
dickers who didn’t know a Shropshire 
ram from a Palomino pony. But the 
most popular spot at the Fair was the 
cattle barns. 

“Oh, gracious,” said one city house- 
wife as the farm hands paraded the 
Aberdeen Angus cows before the judges, 
‘look at all that hamburger!” 


New York World-Telegram 





Jokes Wanted — No Joking! 
So you think there are fifty-two 
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| Week, etc. And now comes Na- 
| tional Laugh Week. 


| the Gag-writers Protective Associa- 
} ation (no fooling!) hopes to start 





weeks in the year? Well, you're 
right, according to the calendar. 
But then there’s National Apple 
Week, National Letter Writing 


Actually National Laugh Week 
doesn’t come until April 1-8, but 


everybody laughing sooner than 
that. They’re offering a plaque to 
the high school newspaper which 
makes the best contribution to 
humor during the months of Jan- 
uary, February, and March, 1947. 

Copies of newspapers competing 
are to be sent to the National 
Laugh Week Foundation, Room 
2002, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 








Dangerous Enough 

A New Yorker went to the mountains 
for the first time. He left the hotel one 
morning to view the countryside. In a 
few minutes he returned, his clothes 
torn, his face and arms bleeding. 

“What happened to you?” the hotel 
clerk inquired. 

“A little black snake chased mel” 
the man cried breathlessly. 

“But that little snake isn’t poison- 
ous!” 

“Listen,” the man replied, “if he can 
make you jump off a 60-foot cliff, he 


doesn’t have to be.” 
Irving Hoffman, King Features Syndicate 


Strong Accent 


Here’s a belated war story: A Pole 
was rescued from concentration camp 
and sent to a hospital in Scotland. Re- 
covered, he went to London to see a 
Polish friend. 

“Well, Wladyslaw,” said the friend, 
“have you learned any English yet?” 

“Aye, a wee bit.” 

This Week 


Question, Question! 


“Why do you weep over the sorrows 
of people in whom you have no inter- 
est when you go to the theater?” asked 
the man. as 

“I don’t know,” replied the woman. 
“Why do you cheer wildly when a man 
with whom you are not acquainted 


slides safely into second base?” 
Balance Sheet 


Crime Doesn‘t Pay 


Old Lady (at edge of crowd gath- 
ered outside church): “What happened 
here?” 

Young Scamp: “A policeman went 
in the church and brought the bride 
out.” 

Old Lady: “Oh, my! What had she 
done?” 

Young Scamp: “Married the police- 
man.” 

Classmate 


Who’s Snoopy Now? 


At a birthday party one of the young- 
sters asked, “Mommie, what’s inquisi- 
tive?” 

“It means snooping, curious, nosey, 
poking into other people’s business,” 
she answered. ° 

Without a word her son returned to 
the group he had left, marched up to 
one of the boys in it and said, “The 
same to you!” 

PM 
Simple 

“Your wife is a very systematic 
woman, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, very. She works on the theory 
that you can find whatever you want 
when you don’t want it by looking 


where it wouldn’t be if you did want it.” 
Classmate 











“lt Shall Be Acknowledged” 











When John Morton, Stalwart 
Pennsylvanian, signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence, his 
name took a high place on the 
roster of patriots. 


He had ridden 40 miles on 
July 3 to be on hand the follow- 
ing day to break the deadlock 
in his delegation’s vote on ratifi- 
cation. 


Bitterly criticized by friends, 
he replied: “It was the most 
glorious service | ever rendered 
my country.” His last words on 
his deathbed were: 


“It shall be Acknowledged.” 


This strength of purpose is as 
typical of good citizens today 
as it was then. 














Making pictures is fun 
... Sharing them is more fun 


Football heroes become regular human beings 
when they see their face in snapshots. So do glam- 
our-girl cheer-leaders! . . . there’s fun in making 
pictures and fun in sharing them with friends. 
Snapshots help make close friends closer. 


ond gras * "4 And snapshots are so easy to make. You'll find 
imp t Junto yourself getting swell snapshots right from the 
Vi ‘lan y start. Be sure you use Kodak Verichrome Film. It 
dak 19 Q  ~ takes the guesswork out of picture-taking. You 


press the button—it does the rest . . . Eastman 
» Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


A nose for accuracy . . . one of many S 
exciting cameras in the famous Kodak \ > : - 
line. Kodet lens for easy picture making. h Ze made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
Shoots 8 album-size snaps. Supplies are Lg —in the familiar yellow box 
limited, but more are on the way. See i a 

your Kodak dealer. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 








Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Yankee Teacher. The Life of William 
Torrey Harris, by Kurt F. Leidecker. 
The Philosophical Library, 1946, 648 
pp., $7.50. 


To teachers unfamiliar with the his- 
tory of their profession, the name of 
William T. Harris (1835-1909) will not 
ring loudly. Yet he was as well known to 
educators of the nineteenth century as 
John Dewey is to this generation. Edi- 
tor of the first edition of Webster's New 
International Dictionary, author of nu- 
merous educational papers, he is re- 
membered also as a leading American 
philosopher. 

A New Englanaer, Harris became su- 
perintendent of schools in St. Louis 
and later United States Commissioner 
of Education. He was the acknowledged 
leader of public school education in 
the United States during a period of 
important change. He was a firm oppo- 
nent of religious instruction in the pub- 
lic schools and an early advocate of co- 
education. Each child was to partici- 
pate in the culture of the race through 
the study of grammar, literature, art, 
mathematics, and history —the “five 
windows of the soul.” A sturdy cham- 
pion of the textbook method of study, 
he opposed the adoption of new depart- 
ures. To Harris, the public schools were 
the conservators of the existing system. 

Leidecker has delved deeply into the 
personal life of Dr. Harris and has tried 
to humanize what might have been a 
tedious account. Teachers will find this 
long, uncritical biography chiefly inter- 
esting for its sidelights on nineteenth 
century education. 


Glass House of Prejudice, by Dorothy 
W. Baruch. William Morrow & Co., 
1946. 205 pp., $2.50 


Divide and conquer is a principle of 
warfare which did not originate with 
Hitler. And it has not died with him. 
There are still people in the United 
States who live by a code of intolerance 
which, if widely adopted, would destroy 
our nation. Dr. Baruch has added an- 
other book to the mounting pile which 
seeks to dam the flood of hatred which 
has risen to a high water mark in re- 
cent years. Teachers who wish to prac- 
tice democracy in the classroom‘and the 
community will find it stimulating. It 
is filled with incidents of discrimination 
told in a highly readable fashion. Young 
high school students will be absorbed 
by the dramatic dialogue and may have 

“Meir sense of justice aroused. There is 


an annotated list of supplementary ma- 
terials and questions to test your own 
reactions to people. 


Charles Darwin and the Voyage of the 
Beagle, edited with an introduction 
by Nora Barlow. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1946. 279 pp., $3.75. 


A beagle, Webster tells us, is a small, 
short-legged, smooth-coated hound, with 
pendulous ears. The description vaguely 
fitted the small sailing vessel which took 
young Darwin on an expedition to the 
South Seas. From 1831 to 1836 he 
gathered data which later provided the 
base on which he constructed his theory 
of evolution by natural selection. 

Biology teachers will find here nu- 
merous letters which can be used to 
vitalize instruction. Adventure and sci- 
entific data are intermingled. The letters 
were modestly written by Darwin to his 
family, and the scientific-minded stu- 
dent will find in them lessons of per- 
sistence, exactitude, loyalty, and open- 
mindedness. There is a glossary of zoo- 
logical terms which will make the voy- 
age easier. 


The Epic of Latin America, by John A. 
Crow. Doubleday and Co., 1946. 
756 pp., $5. 


This is an exhaustive but not an ex- 
hausting history of Latin America from 
the time of the Mayas, Incas, and’ Az- 
tecs to the contemporary scene. Dr. 
Crow is a deep student of the continent 


to the south, with an appreciation of 


its cultural heritage. He has gone into 
Spanish and Portuguese materials and 
has welded them into a book which 
should stand for a long time as perhaps 
the best one-volume history of Latin 
America. 

The author has generalized sparing- 
ly for “Argentina is as different from 
Paraguay, its next-door neighbor, as the 
United States is from Tibet or Afghan- 
istan. Buenos Aires is as far ahead of 
Asuncién as New York City is of Addis 
Ababa.” But common to most of Latin 
America is an immature development 
of democracy and staggering contrasts 
in the ‘standard of living. “Everywhere 
the old semi-feudal, semi-colonial so- 
ciety persists.” Crow does not, however, 
paint a black picture of the future, for 
there is evidence of growing unity in 
Latin America. Closer ties with the 
United States promise a better exist- 
ence for the mass of the people. In- 
creased trade may contribute to the 


much-needed industrialization of Latin 
America. 
The great bulk of the book is devoted 
to the long history of our neighbors to 
the south before the twentieth century, 
There are chapters on the Spanish con- — 
quests, architecture, the fine arts, San 
Martin, Argentina, Santa Anna, Diaz, 
and the liberation movements. 
This book is too mature for average 
high school students, but it should prove 
to be invaluable to the teacher of Ameri- 
can and World History who has given 
Latin America its deserved place in the 
curriculum. There is an extensive bibli- 
ography and the text is unencumbered 
by footnotes. The writing is smooth, and 
the organization lends itself to reading 
in sections by the busy teacher who 
wishes to supplement inadequate texts 
with authoritative background material, 


Unusual Words and How They Came 
About, by Edwin Radford. Philo- 
sophical Library, 1946. 318 pp. 
$3.75. 


Have you ever been in the doldrums 
when clerical work piled up at the end 
of the term? You will be comforted to 
learn that you were in “a region in the 
Pacific Ocean between the trade winds, 
where calms and baffling winds are 
met, thus delaying the progress of sail- 
ing ships. . . . Thus, the phrase to be 
in the doldrums came to mean out of 
spirits, in the dumps.” 

The volume at hand is intended to 
answer questions about many hard-to- 
explain phrases which have become part 
of the language. It is not a slang diction- 
ary, for there are enough of those. 
Though no such volume can be com- 
plete, libraries and English teachers will 
find it useful. 


Endless Horizons, by Vannevar Bush, 
introduction by Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
Public Affairs Press, 1946, $2.50. 


It is difficult, in a brief review, to 
give any idea of the variety, wisdom, 
and quiet humor of this collection of 
essays and addresses. They are con- 
cerned not so much with scientific 
progress in itself, as with the role which 
science plays in our democratic society, 
and its responsibilities for our future 
well-being. Dr. Bush is well known for 
his wartime direction of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
and this book reflects his broad and 
intimate knowledge of present-day. sei- 
entific research. Such chapters: as*“A 
Program for Tomorrow,” “The+Ctimimgbi: 
of Atomic Energy,” “The Qualiti¢moiti « — 
Profession,” and “Science for: Wierd) 
Service” are of vital interest: 'teuth< 
general reader as well as to the.tagolaiy 
pcan Both teachers and students 
will find much food here for thought 
and discussion. ; 





zenship. Clear, interesting text. Generously illustrated by special | 
graphic treatments and on-the-spot photographs. Employs the | 


HE graphic, understandable story of the great- 
est legislative body in the world, especially 
prepared for high school students by the edi- 
tors of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. We unhesi- 
tatingly commend this book as of special value to 
classes in government, civics, American history, 
and problems of democracy. Each student who 
possesses his own copy grows rapidly in under- 
standing of the character of our national govern- 
ment, and in the privileges and responsibilities of American citi- 


human-interest approach in explaining the organization and 
functioning of both houses of Congress. An especially effective 
feature is “Congressional Checkers” — an entertaining game for 
both youth and adults which gives readers a better grasp of 
democratic lawmaking machinery than is possessed by the 
majority of citizens. 


Price, for 10 or 
more, 10c each. 
Single copy, 15¢c. 
Orders for 10 or 
“more may be 
charged by teach- 
ers. 


sa 2 2 a a RK 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me 


) Send bill later 


(Payment is required with orders for less than 10 copies.) 


Nome. 


copies of Congress At Work. 
CO |! enclose $ 
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News and 


AID TO THE PROGRAM PLANNE 
The flow of educational material on 
ternational and domestic issues 
enough to swamp even the hardi 
program planners. A successful key 
this material is being provided by 
Program Information Exchange, 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, New Yor 
Among the services furnished by & 
organization are: 

The Program Planner. Ten issues 
year, each reporting radio program 
new films, phonograph records, pamp 
lets selected for their value in forum 
and study groups, and accompanyi 
articles suggesting how they may hb 
be used. Libraries will find this eig 
page bulletin a useful tool for teache 
($2 yearly.) 

Program Information and Consult 
tion. Mimeographed, classified lists 
sources of program materials. Aba 
ten issues are planned yearly. Rece 
ones have been “The Periodicals of 
ganization in the Field of Popular Ed 
cation,” and “Where to Get Spez 
and Discussion Leaders.” These di 
tories are one part of a variety of servi 
furnished to members of the Exchan 
Costs are somewhat high. A request 
PIE will bring full details. 

PAMPHLETS FOR THE ATOM 
AGE. The list of monthly pamphlets 
legion, but this new series promises 
be a worthwhile addition to libr 
shelves. Robert M. Hutchins and @ 
wald Garrison Villard have alrea 
contributed “The Atomic Bomb ve 
Civilization” and “Letters from 
many,” respectively. Other titles ha 
been “The Challenge of Christian 
eralism,” “Humanity Tries Again. 
Analysis of the United Nations Cha 
and “Faith and Force. An Inquiry i 
the Nature of Authority.” 

The contents are far beyond the gi 
of high school students, but teachers 
search of philosophical essays on € 
rent problems likely to be more Jasti 
than spot news should be aware of 
new publication. Its value to teach 
would be enhanced if a list of suggest 


| reading were appended. (Hum 
| Events Pamphlets, 608 South Dearbe 


St., Chicago 5, Ill. $2 annually for 


| issues. ) 


MORE OF THE G.I. BILL 


| RIGHTS. Although October 6 was 
| deadline for educational benefits 


the G.I. Bill of Rights for the full t 
of enlistment, men between the age 
17 and 34 joining the service now 
entitled to one year of college after 
days of service, plus one month 

tional for each month thereafter. / 
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